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AN OLD SCHOOLHOUSE IN CONNECTICUT. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


to give new and serious consideration to 

upbuilding our merchant marine, the| 
young people of Massachusetts have a new 
incentive to study the subject, which in itself | 
is of special interest to their own state. The 
pupils of every high school that has more than 
a hundred pupils are to have a chance to try 
for a gold medal that the Quincy Board of 
Trade, with the approval of the state com- 
missioner of education, has offered for the best 
essay on ‘*The American Merchant Marine: 
its Decadence and its Restoration.’’ The in- 
terest of Quincy in the matter is obvious, since 
it has extensive shipbuilding plants; but from 
the days of the first settlers, all New England 
has shown a special genius both for building 
ships and for sailing them, and therefore 
it has a vital interest in the effort to have 
American goods carried in home-built vessels. 


Jove at the time when Congress is about 


HE Argentine Chamber of Deputies has 

recently appropriated 50,000 pesos—about 

$48,500 — for a memorial of Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento, which it will present to 
the city of Boston. It was from Boston that 
Sarmiento, who died in 1888, received the 
inspiration for the great improvements that 
he made in the educational system of his 
country during the six years that he was its 
president. ‘The site of the memorial offers a 
problem that has been bothering the mayor 
and the art commissioners of Boston. Mr. 
Naon, the Argentine ambassador, has sug- 
gested a site in Copley Square or on Common- 
wealth Avenue, or perhaps nearer the business 
part of the city ; but the art commission prefers 
a place near the Museum of Fine Arts in the 
Fenway. Nor is it yet determined whether 
the memorial shall take the form of a statue 
or a group of figures, or that of a massive 
memorial arch at one of the entrances to the 
Boston park system. 

& 

HE Bureau of Fisheries has made plans 

to transfer 7,000,000 more eggs of the 

humpbacked salmon from the Pacific coast 
to the government hatcheries at Green Lake 
and Craig Brook, Maine. Next spring the 
young salmon will be turned loose to shift for 
themselves in Maine waters. This is the third 
year of the effort to propagate the Pacific 
salmon on the Atlantic coast. Two years ago 
the Bureau of Fisheries sent eastward 13,- 
240,000 eggs, and a year ago 7,022,000 more; 
the latest shipment makes, therefore, a total 
of more than 27,000,000 eggs sent to the Maine 
hatcheries. It is yet too early to determine 
the results of the experiment, but there are 
indications that it will be successful. During 
the past summer fishermen captured in the 
Penobscot River two humpbacked salmon, each 
more than twenty-two inches long and weigh- 
ing more than four pounds. If the run is)} 
once established in Maine waters, in place of | 
the native salmon, which have nearly disap- 
peared, it will bring to our tables a food fish 
of excellent quality. 

& 

AST month the call to arms came to almost 
twenty thousand Greeks in New England, 
which is about half the total number of 

male Greeks in the six states. When Greece 
began to prepare to play a part in the great | 
European war, the Greek consul at Boston, 
Mr. Demosthenes T. Timayenis, began at 
once to summon the young men of his nation 
for registration and sailing orders. Of the 
total number, about nine thousand are in 
the reserves; that is, they served in the Greek 
army before they came to this country. Almost 
as many more are young men who came to 
America before they had reached the age of 
military training; they are now called on to 
go back to Greece and to train. Thousands 
answered the call willingly and even gladly, 
but others heard it reluctantly or refused to 
comply with it. One of the first groups of five 
hundred young men were so eager to get into 
the ranks under the flag of their country that 
they volunteered to pay their own passage. 
They went to New York and sailed, with two 
thousand others from that city, on October 
lith. 

There were the same scenes of enthusiasm 

that marked the earlier departure of thousands 





| of returning to Greece in later years without 


|the summons. Of course the call worked a 


| skirts; playing melodies in a minor mode 


of Italian reservists who had been summoned 
home. Any reservist who refused to answer 
the call shut himself off from the possibility 


facing serious punishment; and, as most of 
the men still have many near relatives in the 
old country, few of them felt able to ignore 


great hardship in many cases, for some of the 

men had to leave their families here, and 

others had to abandon businesses that they 

have built up by hard work; but that is war. 
& 


HE little brick schoolhouse in the picture 

at the head of this column offers a con- 

siderable contrast to the Lynn Classical 
High School building, which was pictured in 
The Companion two weeks ago. The quaint 
structure that appears this week is said to be 
the oldest district schoolhouse in Connecticut 
and one of the oldest in the country. It stands 
in the northern part of Warren, in Litchfield 
County, and has been in continuous use since 
the closing years of the eighteenth century. 
The subscriber who sends us the picture says 
that there are no existing records that deter- 
mine exactly the year in which the schoolhouse 
was built, but that the best evidence obtainable 
sets it as 1793. If that is true, the building is 
one year older than the ‘‘Erudition school- 
house’’ at Bath, Maine, which has been in 
continuous use as a school since 1794, and 
which was pictured and described in The 
Companion last July. The building in Bath 
is of wood, but the old Warren schoolhouse 
is of brick, a material that was seldom used 
for country school buildings in that period. 
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MYSTERIOUS MUSIC. 


"s HE four Barbary States are Morocco, 

| oes Tunis, and Tripoli, ’’ isa lesson 

most of us learned in childhood, and 

most of us know very little more about them 
to-day. 

In ‘Tripoli the Mysterious’? Mrs. Mabel L. 
Todd comments on the wonderful mental 
quickness of the children of Tripoli. They 
acquire languages, she declares, without effort, 
and the street urchins use easily French, 
Italian, and all the languages that are current 
in their narrow streets. The strange music of 
the city, too, the weird chants, the cymbals, 
flageolets, and queer stringed instruments, all 
deeply impressed the American visitor. 

Sometimes at dawn, when roofs and mina- 
rets were dazzlingly white against the sapphire 
sky, while yet the labyrinthine streets at the 
bottoms of stucco cafions lay in twilight gray, 
strange men from the desert would stalk by, 
making uncanny music. 

One of them, very tall and blacker than 
most, was dressed in a low-necked, short- 
sleeved garment, greatly abbreviated as to 


unknown to the West, and his stride was full 
of a dignity well-nigh appalling. 

The instrument slightly resembled a Scotch 
bagpipe decorated with barbaric strings of 
shells and beads, an inflated skin with primi- 
tive mouthpiece, and at the opposite end two 





BELL'S SEASONING 


Used by your Grandmother and every 

Generation since to deliciously Gas 
flavor Dressings for Turkey, | 
Chicken, Game, Meats, Fish. 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an ogg. Cover with hot 
water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add one 
even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. 
When well mixed stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose or duck add one 
raw onion chopped fine. 

JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL, 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 teaspoon Bell’s Sea- 
soning, % teaspoon salt, liquid enough to fill pint mould. Add to liquid when hot, 1 ‘table. 
spoon “granulated gelatine. Cool and serve on @ base of lettuce leaves over which thin slic 
lemon 

DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of fresh, lean pork add one 
level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprinkle 
over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make into cakes and fry. 

Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking receipts of your grocer, or ou receipt of postal. 


For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell's Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 
Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





























RANOMSTHER’ 


QUALITY WESTFIELD 
GOODS STANDARD 


Grandmother’s Mince Meat 


Made from a famous old recipe in the old-fashioned 
way with all the infinite care and cleanliness peculiar 
to the old-time New England kitchen. 


A 10c. package makes one large or two small pies. 
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Grandmother’s Grandmother’s 
PURE APPLE PURE FRUIT 
JELLY MARMALADE 


Sound, clean apples and | Oneof the most successful 
sugar. Absolutely pure. | and enjoyable preserves 
You cannot make it bet- | ever put upon the market. 
ter yourself and it will | Oranges, lemons and 
cost you more to make | sugar. Nothing else. Has 
than to buy it. no bitter taste. 


LOOK FOR THESE GOODS AT YOUR GROCER’S 
Made by Whipple Co-operative Company, Natick, Mass. 





10 cents 











STANDARD , 
UNDERWEAR 





pointed projections like horns. His companion | 
beat upon a curious little tom-tom, and now | 
| and then sang a bloodcurdling chant. | 

Black boys followed, jumped, shouted, danced | 
like wild creatures, excited beyond all bounds | 
by this oddly compelling music, as the rhythm | 
penetrated and seized their imagination. Al- | 
though these men of mystery generally passed 
about sunrise, they sometimes went by in the 
night ; once or twice the weird performance took 
place about two o’clock in the morning. The 
minstrels always walked with peculiar swift- 
ness, intent upon the serious business in hand. 
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LAND FISHING. 


YOUNG lady, pointing to a lasso coiled 
A on a cowboy’s pommel, said to him: 
‘*What is that line for?’’ 

‘*To catch steers and hosses, ma’am,’’ the 
cowboy answered. 

‘*Indeed!’’ said the young lady, looking 
rather astonished. ‘‘And what bait do you 
use?’’ 














COFFEE 
ZDANCER 


Did you ever hear of anybody 
who was benefited by coffee 
drinking? Thousands con- 
tinue to drink coffee because 
they have not tried 


Old Grist Mill 


WHEAT COFFEE 


with its long satisfactory record. 
It has a distinctive flavor, costs 75% 
less than coffee, and is absolutely 
safe. Sold everywhere. 


Old Grist Mill Entire Wheat 
Flour is the Standard of Quality 


‘“Telephone Your Crocer.”’ 











protects the SL" | 
sheep, it will 


protect you. | e . 

Just the thing for working, walk- peemreuaneemae eevee 
ing, riding, or any out-of-door pursuit. | 
T fal i . H ’ =) e 


h ) Oo woven that it 
TB wag Sh Key 5 Indestructible 


combines ample warmth with free 
Metal Hot Water Bottle 


ventilation and _ proper aay ye of 
and the Metal 


perspiration. Its use helps to pre- 
Combination Fountain Syringe 


vent colds, grippe, pneumonia, rheu- 

matism, ete., and is, therefore, one 

of the best of health precautions. 
Will hold boiling hot water, and gives intense 
heat by radiation as well as by contact. Will 
remain hot for 10 hours. Made entirely of 


The Vermont State Board of Health 
says: ** Woolen clothing should 
brass, nickel-plated, and lined with heavy 
block tin. Cannot corrode or rust. 


always be worn next the body. 
The Incomparable Bed Warmer. 


Rockwood’s 
No rubber torotand burst. Theconcave sides 


Wool Underwear 
is made from pure, unadulterated stock. 

distend and contract, absorbing expansion of 
metal, thus relieving the bot- 








In natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, 
camel's hair and fancy colors. 


Prices, 75c., $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 
Per Garment. 


The Rockwood label is in the neck 
e = the w stband, , A t 
‘wood”’ on_every 
ane hasn’t Roc wood. Under- 
wear, write us, giving his name, = we 
will direct you to one who has it, and 
will send interesting health booklet. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 


tle of all strain. Can never 
break nor leak. Sold by lead- 
ing drug and department 
stores, etc. Direct from fac- 
tory by parcel post. 
Beware of ecole constructed 
imitations and see that you gets 

* GILLETTE ” Bottle with the 
concave sides. It means perfect 
construction. 

Send for Booklet and Prices. 


GILLETTE MFG. CO., Concord, N. H. 
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STRANGER stood in 
A the doorway of the 
tent. He was short 
and heavily built, with a 
big, close-shaven head and 
small, bright eyes. As Har- 
riet rose and came forward, 
he smiled reassuringly. 

‘*My brother is not here 
just now,’’ the girl said. 
‘*He has gone after a load 
of fence posts. Won’t you 
come in?’?’ 

‘“*Thanks. I’ll set down 
out here. It’s cooler, I 
reckon. So you’re home- 
steadin’, are you? How do 
you like it?’’ 

He spoke in such a cheery 
voice and smiled so pleas- 
antly that Harriet’s fears 
vanished. ‘‘ To tell the 
truth, I don’t care much 
for it,’’ she admitted. ‘‘It’s 
so very lonely.’’ 

**You’re right. Home- 
steadin’s hard for a young 
lady, ‘specially one that 
ain’t used to this country. 
You wa’n’t raised out here, 
I judge, ma’am?’’ 

‘Oh, no! We come from 
Connecticut. ’’ 

‘*Say! Connecticut! I’ll 
bet you didn’t cal’late to 
hit the hard pan when you 
come, neither?’’ He cocked 
his head, smiled, and then 
burst into a ringing laugh. 

Harriet laughed, too. ‘‘If 
this is ‘hard pan,’ I cer- 
tainly didn’t expect to hit 
it. a? 

‘*Yes, sir, and it’ll be a 
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ARTHUR E. BECHER 


the buttes divided to form 
a deep coulee. 

The leaders of the flock 
had come rather slowly over 
the crest of the hill, but 
now the whole herd came 
pouring down the glen. 
The thousand or more ani- 
mals bleated crazily as they 
smelled the water and the 
deep, rich grass below them. 
Two sheep dogs manceu- 
vred them with short, sharp 
yelps, glancing back for di- 
rections to the sheep herder 
who stood above and with 
his hat signaled to them 
what to do. 

Walking toward the glen, 
Rob motioned to the sheep 
herder to come down. At 
first the man paid no atten- 
tion, but when Rob had 
whistled sharply two or 
three times, he slowly began 
to descend the hill. 

**He doesn’t want to hear 
me,”’ Rob said. ‘* You’ll see. 
He’ll pretend he doesn’t un- 
derstand. Those Mexes are 
a coony lot; pretend to be 
stupid, but are sharp as 
nails when it comes to hang- 
ing on to a good grazing 
ground.’”’ 

Watching the sheep flow 
along, Rob and Harriet 
waited. After a while the 
herder came down the glen 
toward them. 

‘*Say, he’s not a Mex at 
all!’? Rob exclaimed. ‘‘ He’s 
an American! It must be 
that herder of Joyce’s.’’ 


BY 








heap harder before you’ve 
finished provin’ up, too. 
Summer’s fine here in the 
hills, but when the winter 
sets in! You goin’ to stick it 
out the three years?’’ 

*“*Oh, no! I’m going back. 
I haven’t taken a homestead 
myself; this is my brother’s. 
I’m only visiting him.’’ 

‘*What’s he goin’ to do here, 
anyhow ?”’ a 





THE SHEEP HERDER'S FIST TIGHTENED ON HIS STICK AND HIS FACE 


ROBS RANCH 


== Sy Elizabeth Young’ 
ee in ton Chapters. Chapter Three 





‘*Make a ranch, I guess.’’ 

‘*A ranch? Why, it’ll take twenty years for 
him to get the brush off this and get it all into 
crops. ’Tain’t fit for nothin’ but grazing. You 
know what he’d ought to have done? Took 
forty acres down in the Twin Falls district. 
There’s where they’re makin’ money. That’s 
the place for you young folks from back East 
to get in and make a strike. You’d have easy 
sleddin’ all the way, and make money, too. 
But this here —’’ 

He stopped as if he did not care to say too 
much, and looked off across the sagebrush. 

Harriet had listened, interested at first, and 
then surprised and disturbed. Poor Rob! He 
did not know what he had got into. And oh, 
how thankful she was that she, too, had not 
filed a claim! 

At that moment Rob came round the corner 
of the tent. 

‘*How do?”’ he said, and stopped. 

‘*This Mr. Holliday?’’ asked the stranger. 
“My name’s Joyce. ’’ 

‘*Glad to meet you, Mr. Joyce.’’ Rob sat 
down on the grass and took off his hat. ‘‘Got 
any fresh water there, Harriet?’’ he asked. 

‘*Fencing’s a big job,’’ he said, as he drained 
the dipper. ‘‘The ground’s getting dry now, 
too, so I have to work fast.”’ . 

‘*Yes. It’sa hard proposition all through, ’’ 
answered Joyce. He was silent a moment, 
and then began abruptly, ‘‘I’ve been telling 
your sister here what you could do over on 
the south side; how much better off you would 
be with forty acres there than with a hundred 
and sixty here. ’’ 

‘*You an agent for the Twin Falls tract?’’ 
asked Rob, with a smile. 

‘*No, sir. I’m a sheepman; but I’ve got 
eighty acres down there, and I know what it’s 


going to be. A young fellow like you with | 


brains and spunk could make a fortune there 
in a few years; here you’ll spend a lifetime 
gettin’ a living.’’ 

He went on to give a glowing account of the 
farming on the south side of the Snake River 
—a tract that an irrigation company had lately 
opened. 

‘*See here,’’ he said suddenly, ‘‘I’1l tell you 
what I’ll do. 
all proved up on, only a few payments left, 





for your homestead, if you’ll commute on it. 
And I’m offering you the biggest price you’ll 
ever get for it.’’ 

‘*Why do you offer it if it’s so big? Why 
don’t you keep your forty ?’’ 

‘*Well, it’s just this way: I’ve got to havea 
water hole here for lambing. I’ve been coming 
here on my way to the reserve for twenty 
years. Never thought of filing on this land, 
it’s so poor, nothing but the water here—but 
that’s what makes it valuable to us stockmen. ’’ 

‘*That’s what makes it valuableto me. I’m 
going to run cattle.’’ 

Joyce laughed loudly. ‘‘My boy, cattle 
would starve where sheep grow fat. You’ll 
be flat broke in five years.’’ 

‘*Why haven’t you taken it up before?’’ 
asked Rob. ‘‘It’s been here a good while. ’’ 

‘*Well, us stockmen have got so used to 
having all the wild land we wanted that we 
haven’t realized until too late that you fellows 
are coming in here and taking it all up.’’ . 

‘Then I’m not the only greenhorn from 
back East who thinks it’s good for something. ’”’ 

‘*Tf you’ll sell out to me, you’ll never regret 
it. ”? 

‘*Tf I ever decide to sell out, I’ll give you first 
chance to bid on it,’’ Rob promised; and that 
was as much as Joyce could get out of him. 

When Joyce was leaving, he turned in his 
saddle and called: 

‘*Well, so long, Holliday! Mebbe you’ll be 
sorry you didn’t close with me when the sheep 
begin coming in.’’ 

A day or two after Joyce’s visit, Harriet 
called the dog—she had shortened Othello to 
*Thello by this time—and went down to the 
side of the hundred and sixty where Rob was 
fencing. Having so little to occupy her time, 
she frequently went out to walk in the after- 
noon, and joined her brother on her way 
home; but this was the first time she had 
gone down so early, and she found the brush, 
under the afternoon sun, a very different place 
from what it had looked from the shade of the 
quaking aspens, 

Out in the brush there was no shade; even 


| the largest clumps of sage, some as high as 
I’ll exchange forty acres there, | 


her head, gave little refuge from the glare 
of the sun. The desert, 





lying silent in the | 


DARKENED. 





The herder, who was a 
good-looking, heavily built 
fellow about twenty years 
old, stopped and looked at 
Rob without speaking. His 
felt hat was drawn forward 
over his eyes. He carried a 
heavy stick that was thick and 
knotted at the end. 

**How do!’’ he said, glancing 
inquiringly from brother to 
sister. 





sunshine and the heat, seemed to fill the visible 
universe, and to absorb all significance from 
the tiny human motes that inhabited it. What, 
Harriet asked herself, could Rob do single- 
handed against that inert opponent? 

As she watched him bore one hole after 
another, driving the post-hole digger down 
through the gravel and earth, repeating monot- 
onously the same motions, never resting, 
seldom speaking, pausing only to pour a drink 
of water down his throat or to wipe “the 
sweat from his face with his torn sleeve, he 
seemed to her to have become a helpless autom- 
aton that had been wound up and set going 
for the amusement of some invisible spectator. 

Harriet was discovering that the West was 
very different from the picturesque idea she 
had had of it. Her part in it, too, was not 
the picturesque part she had thought to play. 
Harriet saw the West only from its unromantic 
exterior; not—as Rob was seeing it—as the 
foundation for as great a romance as the world 
has ever seen: the transforming of the waste 
places of the earth into a garden of plenty. 

If Rob had only told her of the dreams 
and plans that inspired him—but Rob was no 
talker. Now, as Harriet watched him, she 
felt only the vague discomfort of pity for his 
overwhelming task. 

The heat made her sick; the glare tortured | 
her eyes; she was afraid of the lizards and | 
horned toads that darted across the sand about 
her; but if she went back to the tent she) 
knew that she would soon become lonely and | 
homesick. She decided to take a short walk. | 
Looking over her shoulder toward the foot- 
hills, she frowned questioningly. 

‘*Rob, who is that up there?’’ 

‘*Hey?”’ Rob straightened himself labori- | 
ously and glanced in the direction in which she 
pointed. 

As yet no sheep had bothered them. One| 
or two flocks had come down from the foothills | 
on their way across to the reserve, but Rob | 
had warned them off. Seeing that their favor- | 
ite bedding ground had been filed on, the 
herders had pushed on to the ‘‘scab’’ land. 

‘*Aren’t those sheep?’’ asked Harriet. 

‘*They are,’’ Rob said slowly. Resting on 
his shovel, he gazed up at the point where | 





‘*T suppose you know that 
this land has been filed on?’’ Rob began. 
**T’ll have to ask you not to herd your sheep 
in round here.’’ 

‘*Who’s filed on it?’’ 

“eT have. ” 

‘*T don’t see no fence.’’ 

‘*T’ve just come on, and haven’t got the 
fence up yet; but it’s mine, just the same.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know if it is,’’ the young 
fellow replied insolently. His eyes were fas- 
tened upon ’Thello, who, crouching at Har- 
riet’s feet, had been growling at him. ‘*Where’d 
you get that pup?’’ he asked shortly. ‘‘He’s 
mine. ’’ 

‘*Yours?’? Rob’s voice was quiet, but his 
blood was hot. ‘‘I don’t see any collar.’’ 

An angry glint shot from the herder’s eyes. 
‘*He’s mine, just the same.’’ 

**T don’t know if he is.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m going to have him!’’ the man 
muttered, and made a move toward the dog. 

But Harriet was quicker. Sweeping ’Thello 
into her arms, she stepped back. 

‘*Whoever owned him didn’t deserve to!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘The poor little thing had been 
starved and beaten nearly to death when we 
found him, and I’m not going to let him go.’’ 

The way in which Harriet spoke the words, 
with her head thrown back and her brown 
eyes shining, carried a challenge; the sheep 
herder’s fist tightened on his stick and his face 


| darkened. Then, without a word, he shrugged 


his shoulders and moved off. 

‘*Remember,’’ called Rob; ‘‘you’re to feed 
on the slopes. I want the meadows for my 
own stock, and if you aren’t careful, I’ll have 
you moved outside the two-mile limit. ’’ 

The fellow stopped, looked back at them, 
and then answered, ‘‘I reckon you can’t do 
just that. I’ve filed on the homestead just east 
of this here one. My name’s Boykin, if you 
want to look it up.’? Turning, he went on. 

There was a minute of silence. Then Rob 
said slowly, ‘*The homestead east; the land I 
meant you to take.’’ 

Harriet could not answer. A queer, sur- 
prising shame and regret held her silent. 

She and Rob walked down to the tent with- 
out speaking a word. Anything that Rob 
might have said would have sounded like a 
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that have been now ? 


show how he did feel; and she was much 
relieved when at last he broke the silence. 

‘‘Who’s that coming?’’ he said abruptly. 
‘‘T believe it’s Brannan with the cow and 
those heifers. ’’ 

A cloud of dust was puffing along the road 
toward the ranch, and through it they saw a 
man on horseback, with the half dozen head 


of cattle that Rob had bought. When they t—- 


came nearer, Harriet recognized the little man 
as the person who had spoken to Rob in i 
hotel at Shoshone. 

They hurried across the meadow to the | 
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reproach, and of what use, he thought, would | tent. 
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After she had done her morning’s work | suddenly feeling bored and lonely, she went | existed between them, Brenda smiled. 


“*T can 


she went, into the garden, intending to plant | back to the tent, threw down the hoe, rake, | see that myself,’’ she said. ‘‘Can’t you??? : 
Nevertheless, Harriet longed to have him | ‘‘everything.’? Harriet put in a row each of | and seed box, and started out to explore the 
speak, to have him say something that would | beets, beans, carrots, peas, and spinach; then | hills behind the ranch. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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had begun trivially enough, and, indeed, 


A LICIA James’s dislike for Brenda Hale 
had at first been mere absence of liking. 


corral; without waiting for them, Dan had | On the first day at school Brenda’s hair ribbon 
opened the gate and had begun to drive in the | had failed to find favor in Alicia’s fastidious 
|eyes. The hair ribbon was red and Brenda’s 


cattle. 


Tired, suspicious, and frightened, they re- | 
fused to enter, and each started off in a different | 


| 


hair was also red—a sandy, uninteresting red. 
To Alicia’s appraising glance the rest of 


direction; but they had reckoned without the| Brenda’s appearance matched her hair. 


old ‘‘cow-puncher.’’ Harriet had smiled to 
herself when she first saw the wizened old 
man perched upon his big bay horse, but her 
amusement gave way to wonder and admira- 
tion when he began to work the ‘‘critters’’ 
back toward the corral. 

Bellowing and kicking, they dodged and ran; 
but Dan, with his dog and his whip, steered 
them back, and finally drove them through the 
gateway. 

Harriet, Rob, and Dan looked proudly at 
the cattle. 

‘*A nice bunch of critters,’’ said Rob. 

‘‘They are that,’? Dan assented gravely. 
‘*As good as any I have, and I’ve the best 
herd in the valley. Now ye’ve the last 





Brenda was small and 
wiry, and uncompromis- 
ingly plain. Without a 
second look at her, Alicia 
decided that Brenda was 
not eligible as one of her 
friends. 

‘* See that hair rib- 
bon!’ she said, with a 
laugh, to Blanche Crane. 

Blanche laughed, and 
Brenda took her place 
among the girls whom 
Alicia and Blanche went 
to school with, but whom 
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Blanche, in a tone of envy and admiration. 
‘«That’s more than most of us can do.’’ 

‘“That’s the position I want to play,’’ Alicia 
said. ‘‘Forward.’’ 

As Brenda hurried home, with her muscles 
pleasantly tired from exercise and her mind 
jubilant, she was thinking much -the same 
thoughts about the game. 

‘*T’m not such a butter-fingers as I was last 




























word when some felly picks on ’em.’’ 

‘*A good start is half the journey,’’ 
said Rob, ‘‘and I’m much obliged to you. 
Come up to the tent, Dan; it’s hot work 
riding on a day like this, and sis will make 
us some lemonade. ’’ 

‘*T see you’ve the sheep still wid ye.’”’ 
Dan nodded toward the hillside. 

‘*Got.’em for keeps.’’ Rob went on to 
tell what he had just found out. ‘‘The 
worst of it is,’’ he said, ‘‘that the herder 
is a mean one, and Joyce is a mean one, 
too; so between them I guess I’m in for 
trouble. ’’ 

Dan nodded. ‘‘Y’are. Niver did ye 
say a truer worrud. Meanness is the cud 
thim two niver swallys. But I’ll tell ye 
a thing, lad.’’ 

He leaned forward and laid his hand. 
on Rob’s knee. ‘*Ye don’t want to let 
thim think ye’re beaten. That Joyce 
has half a dozen homesteads now that 
he’s paid his herders to file on, sure; but ” 
kape your eyes open, and might be you’d 
find a way to come up with him yet.’’ 

‘‘T’m afraid a tenderfoot like me hasn’t 
much of a show against an old-timer like 
him.’’ 

‘*Niver say it. There niver was a rascal yit 
that didn’t lave wan footprint at least in the 
mud, and it’s mebbe you that’s the wan with 
the eyes to see it. Watch him, Bob, watch him. ’’ 

Rob shook his head, but nevertheless he felt 
a glow of hope in his heart. 

That evening, just before bedtime, Jones 
returned to the ranch, spread his quilt on the 
dry grass under a tree, and became one of the 
family. He was good company, and Harriet 
would have been glad to have him about except 
that he took so much of Rob’s attention. 
Every morning at sunrise the men began to 
work with the colts, breaking them one by one 
to bit and bridle and then to harness and 
wagon. 

As soon as the forenoon grew warm, they 
shut the colts in the pasture high on the slope | 





“SEE THAT HAIR RIBBONI” 











JUNIORS. 


week,’? she said to herself. 
‘*Basket ball is great, and I 
mean to learn to play it well.’’ 
In her mind she ran over the 
incidents of the afternoon’s prac- 
tice. ‘‘ Alicia James throws goals 





otherwise they did not know. That was when 
Alicia, and Blanche, and Brenda, and numer- 
ous other girls, with nearly as many boys, were 
entering the high school. Brenda’s seat was 
directly in front of Alicia’s, and Alicia imme- 
diately began to develop an active antipathy 
for the girl. The hair ribbon did it. Alicia 
‘*ecould not endure’’ Brenda’s hair ribbon. It 
sometimes changed its width or its texture, but 
never its color. Brenda thought the color was 
‘*cheerful’’?; she had no idea of the effect it 
had on the girl behind her. 

Alicia kept her eyes away from Brenda and 
the ribbon as much as possible and hoped 
for better things next term or next year; but 
neither next term nor next year rescued her 
from proximity to Brenda Hale. H and J are 
too neighborly in the alphabet for that. In 
time the ribbon disappeared from Brenda’s 
hair and a plain shell clasp took its place, but 
when that happened Alicia had already ac- 


of the cafion. For the rest of the day Rob| | quired the habit of ignoring Brenda. 

ploughed, went on with his task of fencing, or | Brenda accepted the situation tolerantly. 
did a little work in the garden; Jones always | She admired pretty, popular Alicia James. 
rode away through the valley on business. | She liked her laughing, dusky eyes, her dark, 
After supper, the two men resumed their | curling hair, and her tall, slender build. She 


work of training the colts. 


was contented, however, to view those charms 


Twice, after supper, Jones had ridden away | from the vantage ground that her seat near 


with one or more of the harness-broken colts, 
and had returned a day or two later without 
them. Harriet supposed that he had sold the 





Alicia gave her; she asked no pearer intimacy. 
She felt that Alicia was snobbish, and so made 


|no advances whatever toward knowing her 


colts; but neither Jones nor her brother ever | better. 
talked about the horses in her presence, and | 
she soon understood that she was not expected | Brenda’s junior year, basket ball became the 


to ask questions about them. 


When, at the beginning of Alicia’s and 


popular game of the high school, the girls in 


One morning Rob asked Harriet to put up | the school were already separated into clearly 
some luncheon for Jones and himself; he said | | defined groups; but in the new game all the 


that they were going down the valley on | 
business. 

Harriet put up the luncheon, and stood 
watching while they mounted and rode away. 
Among the string that Jones had brought in 
were two well-broken saddle horses, a black 
and a sorrel, and to-day the men each rode 
one of them. The animals had run loose for 
so long a time that they were as frisky and 
spirited as the colts. As the little party swept 
away across the wild prairie, Harriet longed 
ardently to be with them. She liked to ride, 


hard that she should not be allowed to go on | 
such trips as these, simply because she was | 


not considered a proper person to share a 
secret! 





groups found a common interest. 

At the end of the second practice, Alicia 
confided to Blanche that she was ‘‘just crazy 
over it.’? Blanche was no less enthusiastic, 
although she deplored her own awkwardness 
at the game. 

‘*T’m so slow,’’ she said, ‘‘and I always 
want to dodge the ball when it comes at 
me. ’? 

‘*We have plenty to learn, all of us.’’ 

‘‘Did you notice Brenda Hale this after- 


| hoon ??? Blanche asked. 
—Rob had been teaching her, —and it did seem | 


| 
} 


‘*Guarding you, wasn’t she?’’ 

‘*Yes, I couldn’t doa thing with her round. ’’ 
‘*She’s little, but she’s quick. ’’ 

‘*T wish I could hold on to the ball the way 


| She does. ’’ 
With a feeling in which resentment and | 
hurt pride mingled she turned back into the | 


‘*T noticed that, too. I drop the ball a lot.’’ 
‘*But you put the ball in the basket,’ said 


SHE SAID, WITH A LAUGH, 
TO BLANCHE CRANE. 





beautifully. I didn’t suppose she 
would play so well. I wonder 
whether I could learn to throw 
baskets, if I tried ?’’ 

At the next practice Brenda had a chance 
to try. Miss Bates tossed her the ball and 
told her to.see what she could do at throwing 
goals. Glancing over the other girls, the 
instructor beckoned to Alicia and said, ‘‘ You, 
too.’”’ 

While the other girls practiced at passing 









A FRANTIC CHEER BROKE FROM THE 
“A TIEI A TIEI" 


Alicia smiled back at her. 
too,’’ she answered. 

Brenda’s plain face glowed. ‘‘Indeed it is.’’ 

Blanche Crane came up, and Blanche and 
Alicia ran downstairs to dress. Before fol- 
lowing them, Brenda took a few shots for the 
basket. There was something fascinating 
about throwing baskets. The more she threw, 
the more she wanted to throw. 

In the dressing room was a hum of animated 
talk. The girls were all talking together, and 
did not address only the members of their own 
groups. As Alicia and Blanche hurried out, 
they threw good-bys promiscuously behind 
them. 

‘‘This basket ball is great,’? said Mary 
Tillotson in Brenda’s ear. ‘*They wouldn’t 
have done that two weeks ago.’’ 

‘They didn’t know us and we didn’t know 
them—particularly, I mean. You can’t help 
seeing a girl that you’re playing with. I 
guess basket ball is thawing us all 
out.’’ 

Alicia and Blanche walked home 
together. ‘‘What were you and 
Brenda Hale talking about when I 
came up?’’ Blanche asked. 

‘*Oh, the game. She threw baskets 
like a wizard. I have to play guard 
next time. Miss Bates wants to try 
us in all positions. ’’ 

‘*And I’m to play centre. Can’t 
you see me batting the ball against 
that tall Mary Tillotson? She’ll hit 
it every time, she can jump so much 
higher than I can.’’ 

‘*T think you’d do better at 
guar ad 

‘*T think so, too, but don’t set your 
heart on my making the team.””~ 

‘*The team won’t be chosen for 
two months yet. We have to learn 
to play first. I want you on—with 
me.’’ Alicia blushed at her own 
assurance, 

**Oh, you’ll make it,’? Blanche 
said good-naturedly. ‘*But your 
friend, Brenda, will cut me out. ’’ 

‘*She’s not my friend, although 
she’s more of a girl than I thought 
she was. If she cuts you out, I’m 
bound not to like her.’’ 

‘*But you may find that you can’t help 
yourself, ’’ said Blanche. 

As it proved, Alicia found it hard to help 
herself. By the time the team that was to 
represent the juniors in the class games was 
chosen, she was too deeply imbued with the 
spirit of the game to want any except the 
best players on it. She realized clearly that 
Blanche was not one of the best players; 
and she realized with equal clearness that 
Brenda Hale was. Alicia herself had al- 
ways intended to have a place on the team, 
and when she was selected to play the posi- 
tion of forward, she knew that she had won 
the honor fairly. She and Brenda were goal 
throwers. 

‘*You -needn’t think that because I didn’t 


**Tt’s more fun, 


the ball, Alicia and Brenda threw for the | make the team I’m going to stop practicing,’’ 


basket. On her first throw Alicia tossed the | Blanche told Alicia. 


‘*Miss Bates says we’re 


ball into the basket; Brenda missed. Then | playing for the class just as much on the 
Alicia missed, made another basket, missed | scrub as on the first team. And I like to play 


three, and scored two more; Brenda missed | 
steadily. But at last 
Brenda began to put the 
ball in, and after that 
she scored almost as 
many baskets as Alicia 
did. 

After a while Miss 
Bates chose a tempo- 
rary team. ‘‘You two 
are to play forward 
for the white handker- 
chiefs,’’ she said to 
Alicia and Brenda. 

The girls tied white 
handkerchiefs securely 
round their ankles ; they 
were wearing white 
jumpers, and the hand- 
kerchiefs would not 
have shown if they 
had tied them on their 
arms. 

When they had taken 
their places under the 





even if I’m not a shining star. I leave the 
double s’s to you and 
Brenda. She’s a fine 
girl, Alicia. ’’ 

Alicia nodded. 

‘tT thought you’d 
come to like her,’’ 
Blanche said. 

**T don’t. I admire 
her playing, but I don’t 
like her. ’? 

‘*What’s the differ- 
ence??? 

“This, for one thing.” 
Alicia turned suddenly 
and hugged her friend. 
‘*T wouldn’t do that to 
Brenda. ’’ 

‘*Well, anyway,’’ said 
Blanche, ‘‘she’s a won- 
der at basket ball.’’ 

The fact was that 
Brenda loved the game ; 
she even loved the ball 
itself. She never was 





whites’ basket, Miss 
Bates tossed the ball to 
a guard. The guard 
threw it to the other 


guard. Passing back and forth, the ball zig- | | She liked to do things with it. 





SHE WAS TOO NEAR THE WALL TO 
SHOOT FOR THE BASKET. 





so happy as when she 
had it in her hands. 
She liked to feel its 
round leather surface. 
She did not 


zagged down the centre of the floor and into | realize that it was also doing things with her 


Alicia’s hands. 
and Brenda threw it into the basket. 


Alicia snapped it to Brenda, |—queer, indefinable things that come under 
Miss the general head of broadening horizons. 


Bates took the ball again, and the ‘‘skeleton’’ | | Brenda felt on even terms with all the girls 


practice went on. 


Presently another team | who played basket ball; they were so much 


took their places beside the ‘‘white handker- | | finer than she had thought they were! 


chiefs’’ and tried to intercept the progress of | 
the ball. Then the white handkerchiefs re- 
tired and the other team had its chance at 
skeleton practice. After a while both teams 
played half a game. 

‘*You’re doing better,’’ said Miss Bates, 
‘*much better than you did last week. ’’ | 

Brenda’s eyes met Alicia’s. Forgetting, in 


the freemasonry of sport, the relations that | ously. 


‘*Remember that you’re not merely five 
players; you’re a team,’’ Miss Bates said to 


| the juniors at their last practice before the 


interclass championship games. ‘‘The team 
| wins or loses together. If any one of you 
| tries to play for her own credit, she hurts her 
team. ’? 

The girls looked at each other a little nerv- 
The game with the seniors was to 




















. 











ing either the freshmen or sophomores, and 
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take place to-morrow; they had reason to 
think that they would have no trouble in beat- 


so to-morrow’s contest would virtually decide 
the class championship. The seniors had a 
very strong team. 

Captain Mary Tillotson noticed the tension 
in the air. She was excited herself, but she 
did not intend to show it. ‘‘Of course,’’ 
she said, ‘‘we are going to beat the seniors 
to-morrow, but don’t mention the fact to any- 
one. We’ll keep it a profound secret until 
we have done it. Then—’’ Mary paused. 
‘*Why, then we won’t have to mention it.’’ 

Mary’s coolness steadied the players some- 
what, but the next day, as the time for the 
game drew near, their nervousness returned 
again. 

The ribbons, banners, and streamers flutter- 
ing in the air, the girls and women crowding 
the gallery, the noise and excitement and 
singing made them feel strangely excited. The 
sound and color made Brenda Hale feel very 


juniors. ‘‘A tie! A tie!’? They sat forward 
on their chairs and held their breath as the 
ball shot up again between the two centres. 
Three minutes to play—three minutes in which 
to win or lose or hold the score even. 

Mary jumped:and batted the ball to the spot 
where Brenda expected it. But Brenda’s 
guard expected it there also. The two leaped 
together, but Brenda got her hands on the ball 
first. Quickly dodging the guard, she snapped 
it to Alicia. Alicia tried for a goal, and missed. 
Brenda had the ball again, but her guard 
towered above her. Alicia was vainly trying 
to escape her own. Brenda threw the ball to 
Mary, but before Mary’s hands could close on 
it the green centre had darted in and passed 
it to one of her own forwards. Bess Greeley 
intercepted the pass, and the ball zigzagged 
back again toward the red goal. 

The timekeeper looked at her watch. The 
galleries were still. 

The green guards knew their business. They 
stuck to the forwards like burs. One of them 


queer indeed; it seemed to numb and daze | got the ball, and passed it toward the green 
her. centre. A streak of red—Mary Tillotson—was 
Then the seniors, i in khaki- colored suits, | before the girl. Suddenly Brenda ran sharply 


with green stockings and green caps, ran on 
the floor, and began to toss the ball from hand 
to hand and to practice throwing it into the 
baskets. After a while they made way for 
the juniors, and Brenda found herself on a 
waving floor dotted here and there with red 
topknots, like swimmers in a sea. The next 
minute the ball plumped into her hands, and 
with the old familiar touch of it the mist 
before her eyes vanished and the boards 
steadied under her feet. She threw swift and 
straight to Alicia James, who tossed the ball 
into the basket. 

At last the players took their places. For 
the juniors Mary Tillotson played centre, Bess 
Greeley and Madge Mace were guards; Alicia 
and Brenda stood quiet and ready by their 
basket. 
their class were vociferously singing the class 
basket-ball song. Then suddenly the shrill 
blast of the referee’s whistle put an abrupt 
end to all noise. The hall was impressively 
silent. 

Up went the ball between the two centres. 
Mary Tillotson jumped and batted it straight 
into Alicia’s hands. A green whirlwind began 
to gyrate dizzily before Alicia’s eyes. She 
snapped the ball to Brenda, and another green 
whirlwind rose before Brenda. ‘Tossing the 
ball to Mary, she darted swiftly backward, 
received it again before her guard had time to 


follow her, and threw for the basket. The} 
ball dropped cleanly within its white meshes, | 
and in the gallery a crimson wall rose and | 


swayed and shouted. 
‘*First score for the juniors! 
Brenda! 


Good work, 
That’s the way, Brenda!’’ 


That first score put the seniors on their 
When Mary next slapped the ball | 


mettle. 
toward the red goal, Alicia’s guard picked it 
out of the air and threw it to the green centre, 


who in turn passed it into the hands of a green | 


forward. The green shot and missed. Madge 
Mace caught the ball, but as it left her hands, 
a green player, jumping high, captured it. 


The next minute the scorer was chalking a | 


two to the seniors’ credit. 
They followed that with two more baskets, 
and then the juniors got possession of the ball. 


Alicia received it from Mary, threw for the | 


basket and missed, threw again and scored. 
Once more the red ranks rose. 


James !’’ they shouted. - ‘‘Fine work, Alicia!’’ 


Then the greens ran with the ball and a/ 


foul was called. Mary called on Brenda to 


make the throw. The onlookers hung over the | 


gallery with suppressed excitement as Brenda 
held the ball poised. She was calm now; not 


a tremor shook her fingers. The ball left, 
her hands in a beautiful curve and dropped | 


through the basket. Again the galleries broke 
out in rattling applause. Alicia smiled at 
Brenda. 


Above their heads the members of |_ 


Alicia | 


back. The ball settled into her hands, but 
she was too near the wall to shoot for the 
basket. As she passed it back to Mary 





Tillotson, an involuntary groan came from the | may be greater, better, or more powerful than 
gallery. But Brenda knew the game; dodging his parents. Sometimes, it is true, the boy is 
swiftly, she found herself for a moment free | inclined to rival and even to resist his father. 
from her guard; the ball was speeding toward | The study of childhood shows conclusively that 
her from Mary’s hands. | the child’s attitude toward the parent deter- 

The whistle went to the timekeeper’s lips. | mines in general his ‘attitude toward authority 

The green guard had turned and was coming | in later life. So by insisting too much upoh 
for Brenda. But with the same motion with | obedience we make henchmen, and it is safe 
which she caught the ball Brenda shot. | to say that all who revolt against tyrants in 
Swift and true the ball sped toward the goal, | adult life have in infancy revolted against 
dipped, hesitated for a heart-sickening moment | their parents, or those in authority. Thus in 
on the rim of the basket, and then dropped the first three years of the child’s life his 
through the meshes. | parents are predetermining his attitude toward 

The whistle blew, but no one heard it, | | Society. The love, reverence, and sense of 
for the gallery was making toe much noise. | dependence that the young child feels toward 
On the floor the junior team, with their red | his mother are the same that he will later feel 


topknots close together, were cheering loudly 


lantly: 

Neither Brenda nor Alicia heard that cheer. | 
Regardless of the red handkerchief knotted in| 
the sandy hair, Alicia had thrown her arms 
round Brenda’s neck. 

**O Brenda!’’ she cried. ‘‘Oh, you won- 
derful girl! I’m as’ happy as if I’d made 
that goal myself. ’’ 
in her action, Brenda squeezed Alicia. ‘‘You 
did! We all did! Our team made it!’ 
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much of its early development in this 

country, it has had a remarkable growth 
elsewhere, and we must reluctantly admit that 
the Germans are now leading in that work. 
In recent years, some of the most important 
and practical new knowledge of this subject 
of many ramifications has been presented to 
the world in German publications. 


A eh ot | the study of childhood had 


THE FIRST THREE YEARS. 


SSS — 

First comes the great new stress laid upon 
the first three years of life. Not only almost 
all the nervous and mental diseases, but the 
very hygienic constitution of the child have 
their foundation in 
that period. Although 
the events during those 
tender years will for 
the most part be lost 
to adult memory, they 
| dominate all the future 
life of the child and de- 
termine his character. 
| In fact, physicians do 
| not feel that they can 
accurately diagnose a 
case that has grave 
nervous complications 
| until they know the 
main facts of the pa- 
tient’s early life. Even 
before birth, a nervous 
mother by the very 
tempo of her move- 
ments stamps upon the 
plastic organism of her 
unborn child her own 
neurotic disposition. 

Second. Children of 
that tender age gen- 
erally fall into two 
classes: the aggressive 
| and self-willed, who assert themselves and who 














G. STANLEY HALL 


of the schoolgirls wished they had been boys. 
Whatever our views about the social or political 
status of the sexes, incalculable harm is done 
by fostering that idea of the superiority of the 
boy. He comes to swagger and to lord it over 
his sister, until she feels that she really is 
inferior to him. 

Fourth. Every child, like every other human 
being, wishes to succeed, to excel, to get ahead 
of others; that, indeed, sums up the whole 
momentum of the will to live. It makes 
the child wish to be adult and to mimic the 
grown-ups he knows; it instills in him the 
fear of being inferior. 
subconsciously asking himself, ‘‘ Do I look 
worse or better than others? Am I stronger 
or weaker, cleverer or more stupid, larger or 
smaller? Am I more favored or less favored 
by those about me?’’ 
In their weakness, size, 
and ignorance, children 
are inferior to adults. 





and grave danger that 
works countless trag- 
edies in life is that a 
child’s feeling of infe- 
riority, which perhaps 
is founded on some 
physical peculiarity or 


become dominant, and 


very earliest years that 
he is below par, and 
that he is condemned to 
a low-level existence, 
without friendship, 
appreciation, respect, 
admiration, or:love. 


great mischiéf ‘to ‘the 
tender soul ‘of a ‘young 
child. 

Fifth. Besides those 
traits, which have loomed up ‘with such 


The ball rose between the two centres and generally manage to attain their wishes; and | new significance for afterlife, we are now 
sped toward the green’s goal. Under the| the more passive and quiescent, who are | realizing the immense significance of childish 


basket it changed hands half a dozen times, | 


obedient and docile. By no means do boys | 


| daydreams, reveries, and wishes. Nearly every 


and rose now and again in fruitless shots at | always belong to the aggressive class, and girls | dream of adults, when analyzed, ‘proves to"be 


the goal. 
half was over. 

Brenda and Alicia found themselves in the | 
midst of excited girls. 

‘*You did beautifully, both of you! Oh, | 
we’re so proud of you!’’ 

‘“*They’re only one point ahead—only one 
ahead !’’ 

‘*That was the prettiest goal I ever saw, 
Brenda, the one that you made on the free 
throw.’’ 

‘*Wasn’t it?’’ Alicia turned luminous eyes 
on Brenda. ‘‘It was great!’’ 

At last the intermission was over. 
seemed long to the resting players. 


It had 


‘*Keep cool,’’ Mary Tillotson told her team. | 


‘«They’re out to beat us now. Keep cool and 
play for all you’re worth, as a team.’’ 

The juniors played for all they were worth, 
but so did the seniors. A hush pervaded the | 
hall, broken now and then by the noisy rattle | 
of applause. Girls hung in excitement over 
the gallery railings. Every second counted 
now. The sands of the game were running | 
out and the score stood fifteen to thirteen | 
in favor of the seniors. Then Alicia put in 


the ball, and a frantic cheer broke from the | 


Then the whistle blew and the first | to the passive class. That early tendency in| in large part a realization of long-forgotten 


Joyfully unconscious of anything unusual | 


The child is always | 


But a newly revealed | 


mental trait, should | 


make him feel in his | 


Thus the chronic teaser | 
or hectorer ‘may,do ‘a | 


| the child is of vital significance to his later | childish wishes or‘fancies. When ‘we sleep, we 
destiny and career; much can be done to correct | slough off very many ‘of ‘our later’acquisitions, 
| either extreme in the earliest months of the | and retaining a féw of them, lap8e back toa 
child’s life, and it should be remembered that | childish type of mentation that lives in a world 
| in this respect character is pretty well formed | of ideals and imagination. Many delusions of 
by the fourth year. Both the aggressive and | insane persons can be traced back to the same 
the passive types are necessary for society, | source, and their very railings are preformed 
and they both have their dangers. The self- | in childish fantasies and daydreams. In sleep 
assertive child may become a bully, and finally | and in reverie we turn our backs upon present- 
a criminal ; or, if his aggressiveness leads him | day reality and the hard logic of the actual 
in the right direction, he may become a world about us, and retreat toward infancy, 
| pioneer, a discoverer, or a leader of mankind. | which is protected, isolated, and cared for. 
The receptive child may become flaccid, inert, 
| dependent, prone to vice—a henchman or a 
victim of the other type; or he may become a | 
| scholar, or a conserver of all the new thought | 
| or matter that the progressive or radical type 
| brings into the world. ~ . 
| Third. To foster in children the idea that | 
a boy is better than a girl is to exert a vicious | especially the parent of the opposite sex—is his | 
but very subtle influence over them. Now-| supreme ideal. The parent is large, strong, 
adays, a small boy regards as a dire indignity | | wise, and fearless. In short, the attitude that | 
even the mere threat that as punishment for | the child in very tender years takes toward the | 
some misdeed he must wear a girl’s dress or | parent is the attitude he will later take toward 
long hair. And a recent census taken in the| God. As a rule, it is only when the child 





THE CHILD AND HIS PARENT. 
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toward a divine parent or the world itself. 


for the seniors. The green responded gal- | 


IMPORTANCE OF INFANCY. 


| Seventh. Scores of concrete cases show that 
under normal conditions a child takes the 
parent of the opposite sex as the pattern for 
| his aftermate. Young men who in their child- 
hood were on intimate terms with good mothers 
are likely to marry girls who resemble the 
| mother in form, habit, or type of mind; if 
‘they choose a girl who differs too much from 
the type of the mother, conjugal harmony is 
usually less secure. The same, too, is true of 
the relation of girls to their fathers. If the 
intimacy between son and mother or daughter 
and father is too close or too greatly prolonged, 
the danger arises that the son or daughter will 
not be happy except with a mate who is made 
almost exactly in the image of the favored 
parent. Thus nature decrees that even parental 
love may be excessive. 

Eighth. Thus we see a tendency to-day to 
ascribe even greater importance to infancy 
than either students of childhood or doctors 
have hitherto dreamed of. For the new stu- 
dents of the problems of childhood the early 
stages of life are of enormous significance. 
Not only does every adult dream realize some 
childish wiskthat has been repressed in waking 
or maturing life, but every kind of insanity, 
delusion, or illusion in an adult is nothing 
except a revival and amplification of infantile 
components or determinants. We might say 
that every break on our part with present 
reality is a retreat toward the state of infancy. 
People who are only a little ili often show 
such traits. When we are tired, too, we slip 
back and give the child in usa chance. Art, 
poetry, myth, religion, are all in more or less 
degree merely realizations in adult life of 
childish fantasies and desires. We are told 
that it is well to keep the way of retreat 
| open, because thus the spontaneities of life are 
| maintained unrepressed. To move freely up 
|and down the life line rests us, and uncaps 
the evolutionary momentum that impels us on 
through life. 











UNITY OF THE SOUL. 


Ninth. This brings us to another, and in 
some respects the most important of all new 
| views of childhood. According to old ideas 
the human soul is simple, like a chemical 
element, for otherwise it would be dissolved 
|at death into its more elemental parts. No 
ancient conception has been more completely 
| reversed by modern psychology. The soul is 
| now conceived of as being indefinitely compli- 
| cated, as a compound made up of innumera- 
ble elements—old, new, high, low, animal, 
human, conscious and unconscious. Modern 
man inherits every important trait in his ped- 
igree back almost to the beginning of his 
development. Thus the soul is a moving 
equilibrium, in which one part now stimulates, 
now represses, another. There are endless 
conflicts and discords; moreover, there are 
moods, spells of rest, fatigue, passivity and 
activity, modes of life for home, other modes 
for intimates, and still others for the public; 
and in addition to all the strains from heredity, 
there is the powerful influence exerted by 
modern life, with its extreme and growing 
complexity. 

Thus one of the deepest, if not the very 
deepest, of all the problems of the soul to- 
day is to maintain its unity, to avoid split- 
ting into dual or multiple personalities, to 
prevent conflicts between the warring factors 
within, to see that all the powers in it are 
developed—those that are low, spiritualized, 
those that are high, kept unimpeded. The 
ultimate end of education, of religion, and of 
seience itself, then, is to organize the multi- 
tude of disparate and often warring elements 
in us into a civilized and regulated whole, 
where all shall be free and where all shall 

















Sixth. Every child passes through a stage | 
| during which his father or mother — perhaps | war with themselves, in danger of breaking 





United States shows that more than one-third | reaches school age that he realizes that others | 





| codperate. 


All mental and nervous invalids are people 
who are merely more or less disorganized, at 


up. Their trouble is now often traced to a 
sense of inferiority that is bred in children in 
both family and school. Passivity and docility 
have helped to loosen the bonds that tie their 
traits together. For adults the most unifying 
of all things is the power of occasionally 
reverting to childhood, not so much recalling 
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its scenes as feeling again its impulses and | 
realizing its wishes. For those souls in danger | 
of dissolution, therefore, to revert to childhood | 


is to converge toward unity. 

The lives of great men that have been studied 
seem to prove that the first few years of life, 
which the adult cannot remember, are fateful 
for health or disease, virtue or vice, success or 
failure. The younger the child is, the more 
is he the father of the man to be. The infan- 
tile in us makes up the unconscious, which 
largely constitutes our instincts and feelings. 
Consciousness or mind, as we generally under- 
stand it, is like an iceberg, only one-ninth of 
which is above water, and which, often in the 
teeth of winds above, follows the currents of 
the denser medium. 

The laws of the unconscious, and of the 
emotional life in general, are very different 
from those of the conscious mind. They have 
their own logic and their own psychology, and 
their processes can often be got at only indi- 
rectly; but things in this vast, submerged 
region of the soul go by opposites. Fear and 
love often oscillate, each in turn now above, 


CROSSGUNS 


é By Charle 


HORTLY after the Haldemans moved 
S into our neighborhood, Mr. Haldeman 

made for his son Elmer a weapon that 
aroused my admiration and envy. It wasa 
crossbow—a reproduction on a smaller scale of 
the medieval arbalest; it consisted of a stout 
bow of hickory, mounted on a gun-shaped 
stock, which was grooved on the upper side 
for the arrow. A notch in the wood held the 
bowstring, when drawn, in place; to release 
it you pulled a trigger underneath. At last I 
persuaded my older brother, Dan, to make me 
a crossbow like it. The bows were well sea- 
soned, and drove an arrow with great force. 
To give our arrows a better balance we tipped 
them with nails, which we filed to sharp points. 
Elmer and I practiced diligently with our 
‘‘crossguns,’’ as we called them, and before 
the summer was over we became tolerably 
expert marksmen; we could hit a bull’s-eye at 
fifty feet almost as often as we missed it. 

After we had stored our hay and oats that 
season our barn became infested with rats, 
and we turned our skill to practical account. 
The pests were making sorry work with the 
grain; they were so bold that they would come 
out on the beams and floor while we lay in 
wait on the hay. We sometimes ‘‘bagged’’ a 
half dozen or more in a single afternoon, and 
soon put a check to their depredations. 

The crossguns were not the only new 
things. that Mr. Haldeman introduced into 
the neighborhood. Long before we had 
exterminated the rats, he had begun to 
agitate the question of a ‘‘good teacher’’ 
for the coming winter. For some years the 
policy advocated by certain taxpayers who 
had no children had prevailed in our dis- 
trict, and expenses had been ‘‘kep’ down. ’’ 
Teachers had received low wages, and the 
equipment of the schoolroom had dwindled 
to a stubby broom, a leaky water pail, and 
something less than half of a Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. 

Mr. Haldeman was outspoken in urging a 
radical reform. ‘‘Nothing is too good for 
our boys and girls,’’ he used to say. 
‘«They’re going to be the men and women 
by’n’by.’”’ 

A good many of the people who sent their 
children to the school fell in with Mr. Halde- 
man’s views. When his name began to be 
mentioned for trustee, we anticipated a 
lively time at the annual meeting, which, 
by the way, we boys never failed to attend. 

There were four Boothby brothers in the 
district, —John, Abel, Isaac, and Alexander, 
—all elderly bachelors, who were in comfort- 
able circumstances, and who together paid 
nearly one-third of the school tax. As might 
be expected, they headed the faction that 
was opposed to ‘‘throwin’ money away.’’ 
About a week before the meeting, Abel 
called at our house and tried to dissuade 
father from supporting Mr. Haldeman for 
trustee. 

‘*We’ve heerd how he wants to hire a 
college p’ofessor,’? Mr. Boothby declared, 
wagging his head so vigorously that the slim 
tuft of reddish-gray whiskers on his chin 
seemed in danger of being shaken off. ‘‘I tell 
ye ’tain’t fair, ’tain’t jest, ’tain’t in law and 
reason. Job Porter’s made a good trustee, 
and he’ll serve agin—he tol’ me so. Our 
money comes too hard to throw it ’way on 
college p’ofessors, when we don’t need ’em— 
don’t need ’em no more’n a cat needs two 
tails. ’’ 

Father was never a man to hide his opinions. 

‘*T reckon, Abel, we’ve run the school on 
the two-and-sixpence plan about long enough, ”’ 
he said. ‘‘I’ve got two boys of my own, and 
I presume all the schooling they’ll ever get 
will be here. Most of the others feel the 
same way that I do. I haven’t any particular 
quarrel with Job Porter, but I won’t vote for 


now below, the threshold, so that reversal 
into the opposite is a constant law. 

Education has hitherto known little about 
what to do with those vaster parts of the soul; | 
but now we understand that not one must be | 
suppressed. Fear, which may breed the basest | 
superstitions and make us cowards, must be | 
sublimated to awe, interest, reverence, so that | 
it is no longer a malign but a benign power. 
Although anger may be bestial, ferocious, and | 
criminal, it should not be repressed, but should | 
be refined and directed with its full force 
against the great evils of life and society. 
The same is true of love, which may be given 
the basest or the most divine expressions. 

Thus sin and evil are only the undeveloped 
or unrefined metal out of which all the best 
things of life are made. It is all a question 
of conserving, strengthening, and directing the 
crude energies of human nature. The practical 
psychologist is like a hydraulic engineer who 
builds an irrigation system, so that waters 
that went to waste in floods are stored, and 
rightly distributed to produce harvests and to 





turn the mills of industry. 
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| him again if he’s put up, and I’d just as lief 
| tell him the reason why as I would you.’’ 

| Possibly others whom Abel Boothby con- 
| sulted were as outspoken as father, and con- 
| vinced the old bachelor that the party of rigid 
economy was outnumbered; for, much to the 
disappointment of us boys, the school meeting 
| passed quietly. Mr. Haldeman was elected; 
| but John Boothby had demanded a vote by 
ballot, and ten of the twenty-two votes cast 
had been against our friend. On the way 
home father warned the newly elected trustee 
| to be careful in discharging the duties of his 
| oftice; for the Boothbys, he said, would be 
| watching for him to make some ‘‘slip’’ that 
| they could turn against him. 

About the first of November Mr. Victor 
| came to teach school. The young man received 
| nine dollars a week. Heretofore six dollars in 
winter and four or five dollars in summer had 
been the highest wages paid to teachers in our 
district. The Boothbys said little openly, but 
John, the scholar of the family, wrote a letter 
to the commissioner, exclaiming against the 
outrage, and inquiring as to the legality of 
bringing ‘‘high studies’? into a common school. 
The commissioner had rather conservative 
views himself, and ordered that algebra, which 











Dan and a daughter of Mr. Haldeman’s were 
studying, be heard ‘‘after hours.’’ That was 








A VOLLEY OF SHRILL CRIES SHATTERED 
THE SILENCE. 


inconvenient for Dan, who had his chores to do; 
but the matter was finally arranged satisfac- 
torily by having an evening recitation at Mr. 
Haldeman’s, where the young master boarded. 
Shortly after the opening of the school term, 
Professor Palmer, who lived in a town near 
by, proposed to organize a singing school in 
our district. Father opposed the project from 
the first, and shook his head when he heard that 
Mr. Haldeman had promised to let the profes- 
sor use the schoolhouse for a weekly meeting of 
the singing school. Father said that, since a 
| trustee was legally responsible for any damage 
|to the building while it was being used for 
other than school purposes, and since there 
| was ‘‘feeling’’ in the district, Mr. Haldeman 
| was playing into the hands of his enemies. 
| ‘As long asa dog barks real loud and uppish 








I never feel much afraid of his teeth,’’ he said 
to Mr. Haldeman one evening. ‘But when 
he quiets down, and begins to snuff along 
behind, look out for your heels. ‘The Boothbys 
are just waiting for a chance to use their 
teeth. ’’ , 

Mr. Haldeman, however, maintained that 
since the people of the district wanted the 
singing school, —Professor Palmer had already 
enrolled a large number of pupils, —they should 
have it. 

‘*Nevertheless, if the schoolhouse should 
burn up after one of those meetings,’’ father 
insisted, ‘‘they’d hold you responsible. It’s 
better to keep on the safe side.’’ 

Mr. Haldeman smiled, but would not be 
turned from his conviction. 
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“I TELL YE 'TAIN'T FAIR, 'TAIN’T JEST, 
LAW AND REASON.” 


The morning after the second meeting of the 
singing school Dan and I reached the school- 
house early, and found Mr. Victor greatly 
excited. He took us round to the rear of the 
building, and showed us a pile of straw and 
kindlings that had burned out against the 
corner post, and had blackened and scorched 
the boards. Higher up, the boards looked 
oily and smelled of kerosene. Undoubtedly 
some one had tried to set tire to the school- 
house. 

At the morning recess Len Porter and I 
were sent to bring Mr. Haldeman. He said 
little, but was plainly worried. Before school 
was out for the day a dozen or more people 
had stopped to examine the pile of cinders and 
the charred boards. 

That evening Mr. Haldeman came over 
to our house, and father and he had another 
long talk. I was rather surprised, and a 
little amused, to see how completely they 
had changed sides since their former inter- 
view. 

**Of course I knew there was hard feel- 
ings in the district,’’ Mr. Haldeman said, 
‘but I never had an idea that it would go 
as far as this. I’d be the last man in the 
world to bring loss to my good neighbors 
by being set in my own way; and I should 
have brought loss to them if those miscreants 
had succeeded. I think the best thing to do 
is to talk it over with Professor Palmer, and 
have the singing school stopped. ’’ 

**You have twenty witnesses to. prove 
that, on the second night of the school, an 
unknown outsider attempted to fire the 
building,’’ father replied, bringing his fist 
down on the table with a thump that set 
mother’s pie tins jingling. ‘‘That lets you 
out, if anything happens. Furthermore, it 
looks to me like a piece of bluff. Some one 
watched that fire, and was mighty sure it 
was all out before he left it. I shouldn’t 
turn out of my way—not an inch.’’ 

Mr. Haldeman took father’s advice, and 
the singing school:-went on. Mr. Victor and 
‘*Dutchy’’? Mason remained in the school- 
house the next Wednesday night, to keep 
watch, but nothing happened. The fourth 
night of the school Dan stood guard with 
the young master, and again no marauder 
appeared. 

By that time the excitement had worn 
itself out. Many people agreed with father 
that it was a ‘‘game of bluff,’’ and made 

light of the affair. Others thought that the 
publicity that had come from the first attempt 
would frighten the scoundrel from making a 
second. There was a good deal of joking 
about it, and one farmer would often call to 
another, when they met, ‘‘Well, was it you 
that tried to burn the schoolhouse ?’’ 

When I asked father whether Elmer and I 
could keep watch at the schoolhouse on the 
next Wednesday night, he laughed. 

‘“‘Why—I don’t know as I care, if your 
mother’s willing.’’ He glanced across at her, 
as he always did when he wanted her opinion. 
‘*Did your father say you could go, Elmer?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir. Mr. Victor’s going to be away, 
and no one else has offered. ’’ 

‘tT hope you’ll be careful, William,’’ mother 





said. That was her way of giving her consent. 


‘*Fellows that can shoot a rat ought to catch 
a firebug,’’ Dan remarked with a smile. 
‘“‘DNon’t go to sleep now, and perish in the 
flames. ’’ 

Dan’s joke reminded us of our long-neglected 
crossguns, and Elmer suggested that we take 
them along and hide them in the woodshed 
until the singing school was over. Although 
we made light of the precaution, I think that 
secretly we felt a little safer to have weapons 
of some kind. 

It was a warm night for January. When 
singing school was over, we opened the rear 
window, after first filling the big box stove 
with maple wood. We lighted a lantern, 
turned it low, and hung it behind the door of 
the cloakroom; we thought that its glow would 
make us feel more cheerful, 
but the half light cast weird 
shadows in the deserted 
room. After the din of the 
singing school the silence of 
the old building was oppres- 
sive, and we talked in whis- 
pers. 

We had agreed to take turns 
at keeping awake, but as we 
crouched close together on 
one of the front benches, 
neither of us felt the slightest 
desire to sleep. The hours 
seemed endless. I suppose 
it was barely midnight when 
we began to look for the 
brightening of dawn at the 
one unshuttered window. 

‘Say! Pa thinks it was 
that half-witted Rayburn fel- 
low who does chores for John 
Boothby. ’’ 

I started at the sound of 
Elmer’s voice, which had 
broken the long silence. His 
information was in no way 
new, for Orley Rayburn had 
been often mentioned as the 
probable incendiary. In 
other circumstances I should have smiled at 
Elmer’s feeble attempt to ‘‘make talk,’’ but 
that night I felt in no mood to scoff. 

‘*Like enough,’’ I responded. 

I do not know whether or not I dozed, but 
it seemed the very next instant that Elmer was 
clutching my arm. ¥ 

‘*Sh-h-h! Don’t make a noise! Listen!’ 

I did listen, so far as the thumping of my 
heart would allow. At first I heard nothing. 
Then the unmistakable clump of heavy boots 
came to my ears, and something crackled, as 
if a person were splintering thin boards. The 
sound seemed to come from the direction of 
the open window; but the night was so dark 
that we could see nothing. 

‘*They’re—they’re setting the schoolhouse 
afire!’’ Elmer said in an awed whisper. 

The next instant he was gone, and I could 
hear him fumbling round the teacher’s desk. 

In a second or two he was at my side 
again. ‘‘Let’s shoot into’em!’’ he whispered, 
pushing something into my hand. ‘‘Here’s 
yours. ’” 

I should dearly like to paint myself the hero 
in this affair, but candor forces me to admit 
that for the moment I lacked the strength to 
bend that stiff hickory bow. I could hear 
Elmer’s sharp, panting breaths as he tugged 
at the string of his bow ; the light from a crack 
in the stove showed him crouching at the 
window with his ‘‘gun’’ pointed out into 
the murky darkness. 

As an uncertain flicker of light flashed up 
outside, I stifled an impulse to cry out. I 
could see the crosspieces of the upper window 
sash outlined against the glare, which was 
growing brighter. The boots clumped again, 
and a dark, huge shape moved into the red- 
dish glare. Elmer’s bow twanged at my 
elbow, and a volley of shrill cries shattered 
the silence: 

‘*Hai-elp! Hai-elp! MHai-elp! Oh-h-h! 
Oh-h-h! I’m cut down in my sins! I’m cut 
down in my sins! Hai-elp!’’ 

‘*You’ve— you’ve killed ’im, Elmer!’ I 
stammered through chattering teeth. ‘‘We’ll 
—we’ll be —’’ 

Elmer’s face was pale as he brought the 
lantern from the cloakroom and flashed it 
through the open window. I peered over his 
shoulder. A man was lying on the ground, 
face downward, with one of our iron-tipped 
arrows sticking in his leg, just above the boot 
top. A more utterly abject figure of distress I 
never saw. Without trying to rise, he turned 
his face a little toward the light, and I recog- 
nized Abel Boothby’s slim, pendulous chin 
whiskers. 

‘*Hai-elp! Hai-elp!’? His cries broke out 
afresh. ‘‘I’m cut down in my sins! Put 
out the fire, boys, put it out! I didn’ reely 
mean it. Oh-h! I’m cut down in my sins!’’ 

Elmer leaped out and scattered the burning 
brands with his foot. Groaning dismally, Mr. 
Boothby was rising with slow, painful move- 
ments. Elmer tugged at my sleeve. 

‘Say, Billy, let’s make tracks.’’ 

We did. We made them very fast for the 
next ten minutes. We had a deep distrust of 
Abel Boothby’s sober second thoughts. 

In much less than an hour father, Dan and 
Mr. Haldeman were back with us at the 
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schoolhouse. Only the charred kindlings re- 
mained to attest the truth of our story. 

‘‘The Boothbys are a superstitious lot,’’ 
father remarked, laughing heartily. 

That was one way of looking at it. Still, 
to be transfixed unexpectedly from the darkness 
by the sharpened point of a sixpenny nail, 
when you believed that a troubled conscience 
was all the company you had—I do not blame 
the old scoundrel for having been frightened 
out of his wits. Indignation against Abel 
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got to his feet after Nina’s scream. He 

had a confused vision of the lynx growling 
over his sister, with its teeth buried in her 
leg, and was conscious of a clutching sensation 
at his heart. 

Dragging his sheath knife from his belt, he 
darted forward. 

**Lie still—don’t move—I’m coming!’’ he 
shouted ; and then, as the lynx raised its head, 
he screamed shrilly, in the hope of frightening 
the creature away. But to his surprise, 
the lynx did not move, except to crouch 
down again, with its stumpy tail quivering 
and a throaty growl coming from between 
its bared fangs. Nina lay as she had fallen, 
very quiet and still. 

Sweeping his sweater from the ground 
where he had left it, Jack wound it tightly 
round his left arm and advanced toward 
the snarling beast. 

Suddenly the lynx, which had been set- 

tling itself for a spring, leaped full at him. 
As Jack sprang to one side he was sur- 
prised to see that the creature’s leap was 
weak and feeble; the lynx landed in a 
heap, rolled over, and with a snarl of rage 
came upright. Then Jack saw that one of 
its forepaws hung limp, and in a flash 
knew why the animal had shown such 
unusual boldness. It was injured and 
could not run away; like the rat, the lynx 
will fight desperately when cornered. 

Feeling the pressure of the heavy body 
removed from her, Nina sat up weakly. 
She had heard Jack’s shout as in a dream. 
Now she saw a strange and terrifying sight. 
Jack and the cat were circling round each 
other; the lynx was turning slowly on 
three legs, while Jack danced about it, 
with his knife drawn, and with a gleam 
in his eyes scarcely less savage than that 
in the eyes of the tawny creature before 
him. Nearer and nearer Jack came to the 
beast; faster and faster he circled about it, 
always in the direction in which the lynx, 
on account of its crippled leg, found it 
hardest to turn. Suddenly Nina shrieked 
and covered her eyes, for she had seen the ani- 
mal leap with tearing claws upon her brother. 
When she opened her eyes again, Jack and the 
lynx were rolling on the ground. In another 
second the boy was on his feet, with his bright 
knife dripping red. Springing back, he waited ; 
but the lynx was done for. Twice its convul- 
sive twitchings raised its lithe body clear of the 
ground; twice it rolled over and tried to bite 
its own chest. Then, with a snarl that made 
Nina shiver, the creature stretched out—dead. 

Jack’s knife had been swift and sure. 

In a moment, the boy was kneeling beside 
his sister. 

‘‘Nina! Nina! Are you hurt?’’ 

**T don’t know—something—it hurts —’’ 

Nina pointed to her left leg. Catching up 
her foot, Jack pulled down her thick stocking. 
Only a few drops of blood were smeared on 
the flesh, and for a moment he hoped that the 
injury was slight. Then he saw in the calf 
of her leg a little double row of blue punc- 
tures—the marks of the cat’s sharp teeth! 
The thick stocking had protected her some- 
what, but there were four big punctures from 
which the blood was slowly oozing. Jack’s 
heart sank. 

‘*Tt doesn’t hurt much—now.’’ Nina strug- 
gled with the words, and her breath came in 
great gasps. ‘‘Did he—bite you, Jack?’’ 

‘**T don’t think so, but I’lllook.’? Unrolling 
the sweater and turning up his sleeve, he 
examined his left forearm. ‘‘He bit, but he 
didn’t get through. It’s only a pinch.’’ 

Stooping as he spoke, Jack picked Nina up 
in his arms and carried her to the side of the 
stream. 

‘*Sit here, kid, and let your leg rest in the 
water. I’ll be back in a minute.’’ 

Half-dazed with fright and pain, Nina did 
as he had bidden. Jack replenished the fire, 
laid the skin robes near it, and after filling the 
frying pan with water set it near the blaze; 
then he picked up the camera. Turning to 
watch him, Nina wondered dully why he ex- 
amined the camera at this time. She was still 
more astonished when she saw him lay it on 
a stone, pick up the axe, and proceed to 


Jen could never quite remember how he 
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Boothby ran high for the next few days, and 
Mr. Haldeman was urged to take legal steps 
in the matter. But he refused todo so. Since 
the offender was known, the district had 
nothing further to fear from him, he said. 
And he seemed very much impressed by Mr. 
Boothby’s lament about being ‘‘cut down in 
his sins.’’ 

‘*A man may do worse than he really is,’’ 
Mr. Haldeman contended. Possibly there is 





some truth in that, too. 
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demolish it completely. He then took a piece 
Of the wreckage and pounded it on a stone 
with the axe. Picking up two of his arrows, 
he next bound something bright and shining 
to their ends. Finally he thrust them into 
the fire, and came back to his sister. 

‘*What—what did you do that for?’’ she 
asked weakly. 

‘*Listen, Nina.’? Even then the girl noticed 
that his tone was grave and tense. ‘That 





was a lynx that bit you. Pier’Makwa was 
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like a knife. With the sweat pouring from | 
his face, he picked up the second arrow, and | 
thrust its glowing end deep into the remaining | 
tooth marks. Again the little foot twitched, | 
and again Nina gave that low, heart-tearing | 
ery. Flinging the arrow hissing into the | 
stream, Jack bathed the wounds with water | 
from the pan. When he had bound up the 
leg with his bandanna, he picked his sister up | 
and looked at her—and there was something in 
his eyes that Nina had never seen there before. 

Her little face was twisted with pain, but 
her brown eyes were clear and tearless. 

**T’m — glad — that’s—over!’? She spoke 
slowly and with difficulty. ‘‘It must have— 
been hard—for you.’’ 

Jack looked intently at his sister, and then, 
to her consternation, flung himself at her feet 
and buried his face in her lap. Great racking 
sobs shook him from head to foot, and his 
hands gripped hers tightly. 

‘“‘Why, Jack!’’ Nina cried gently. ‘*Why, 
Jack! It’s all over. It doesn’t hurt any 
more. Please, please —’’ 

But still his great body shook with his sobs, 
and Nina could think of nothing more to do 
except to take his head in her arms and lean 
her face against it. 

‘*Don’t, brother—there! there! Why, it’s 
all right—see, I can move my foot all right— 
truly, it doesn’t hurt now—please, Jack!’’ 

**T can’t—help it! So brave—so good!’’ 

Nina made out his words with difficulty. 

‘*But why, Jack—why?’’ she said. ‘You 
had to do it. I don’t understand.’’ 








JACK WOUND HIS SWEATER TIGHTLY ROUND HIS LEFT ARM AND ADVANCED 
TOWARD THE SNARLING BEAST. 


bitten by a lynx. His arm was poisoned and 
he lost two fingers; only his iron constitution 
saved his life. The doctor said that if the 
lynx bite had been cauterized Pier’ Makwa 
wouldn’t have lost his fingers. I—Nina, I’ve 
got to do that for you.’’ 

For a moment Nina did not understand 
him; she only knew that he was greatly dis- 
tressed. ‘‘Why, all right—what is it?’’ she 
asked. 

“*T’ve got to—burn out those bites, kid.’’ 
Jack’s answer was labored, although his voice 
was firm. 

‘*Burn out—you mean — Oh!’’ 

Nina understood. She looked curiously down 
at her leg. The little blue marks showed 
plainly against the white skin. Then she 
turned and looked at the fire, burning fiercely 
on the beach, and finally at her brother, who 
knelt before her, with his face white and 
drawn. 

‘*All right, Jack,’’ she said, ‘‘I know you’ll 
do what is right for me. Iam ready.’’ 

Jack had been prepared for tears, fear, or 
remonstrance. He had even imagined that he 
might have to tie her down, in order to do 
what he believed to be necessary; but he had 
not expected her to acquiesce so calmly. 

‘*Are you sure you understand, Nina? It 
will hurt. You’ll have to hold still.’’ 

‘*T understand. What will you use?’”’ 





‘*Metal bed of the camera. It’s smooth, 
and I broke it in half and pounded the pieces | 
together till they were small enough. I bound | 
them to arrows. I—I guess they’re ready 
now.’’ 

He helped Nina to walk to the fire, and 
told her to lie, face down, on the skin robe. | 
His face was pale and he dripped with sweat ; 
but his hands were firm as he took her foot in 
his left hand, and with his right reached for 
one of the arrows with its hot metal point. 
Pausing for a moment he nerved himself to 
his task. Then he raised one of the arrows 
from the fire, and plunged its end first into one 
of the blue punctures and then into another. 
The foot in his hand jerked convulsively, and 





Nina gave a low moan that cut into his heart 


‘‘Why?’’ he cried, struggling to his knees, | 
and taking his sister in his arms. ‘‘Why?| 
Because it was torture to hurt you—you, my 
little sister, who have been so brave and good 
a partner all the way through !’’ 

And drawing her wondering face to his own, 
he kissed her. 

Nina’s heart danced in her breast, and all 
the pain and hurt feelings of the past were 
smoothed away and forgotten. Quickly her 
slender arms went round his neck. 

‘*T didn’t know, Jack. I thought you didn’t 
care. I thought you were just anxious to get 
me home safe because it was your duty. I 
didn’t know you—you cared—about me ! ’”’ 

‘*Why, Nina!’’ Jack’s voice was shocked. 
‘*What made you think I didn’t care for you?’’ 

‘*Because I was a foolish girl, I guess. 
Sometimes you were so stern—and ordered 
me about so—and of course underneath I 
knew all the time that you were doing what 
was best for us; but it was the way you spoke, 
and—and—oh, I don’t know! I was a fool!’’ 

‘*I’m sorry, dear,’’ Jack said very gently. 
‘*T haven’t meant to be rough. I didn’t know 
—I’ll try not to be —’’ 

‘*You stop right there, Jack Allison! You’ve 
been a trump and I’ve been a very foolish 
girl. You just go on bossing me all you want 
to, and being as stern as you want to! You 
can’t fool me any more. And now—please 
wrap me up, for I’m getting chilly, and the 
fire needs more wood, and I think I could eat 
something if you’d get it for me.’”’ 

Action was what Jack needed, and Nina 
knew it. With a remorseful, ‘‘What a chump 
Iam; of course you’re cold!’’ he sprang to 
his feet. He drew the skin robes over Nina, 
replenished the fire, cut a piece of the dried 
meat, brewed a cup of tea, and scurrying 
about vigorously, made her as comfortable as 
he could. While he worked, he questioned 
Nina about the lynx, and listened eagerly to 
her account of the incident. 

In the midst of his cooking he looked up 
suddenly and caught sight of Nina’s face in 
the firelight. She did not know that he was 
looking, and her face was drawn and set with 
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pain. At his exclamation, she looked up and 
tried to smile; but Jack had seen enough. 

** Does it hurt very badly?’’ he asked 
quickly. 

‘*Not so very badly,’’ she replied bravely ; 
but her eyes fell. 

When they had finished their simple supper, 
Jack wet the bandage again, wrapped Nina 
in the skin robe, and moved her nearer to the 
warm fire. Then he sat by her side, and 
watched until she fell asleep. 

For some time he remained there, looking at 
his sister. Her face still showed the marks 
of pain and fright, and now and then she 
moaned in her sleep. Apparently her leg still 
ached badly, and Jack was worried. 

‘*Suppose I didn’t do it right?’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Suppose that beast’s poisoned 
mouth does to Nina what it did to Pier’- 
Makwa? What canIdo? Can I—oh, what’s 
the use? I’ll knowsoonenough. ‘Toosoon!’’ 

He rose, picked up his knife, and dragging 
the lynx into the circle of firelight, proceeded 
to skin it. As he rolled the animal over on 
its back, he had a surprise. There, sticking 
firmly into the pectoral muscles of its forelegs 
and chest, was an arrow—the arrow that Nina 
had shot at close range. Jack measured it 
carefully as he drew it out, and was pleased 
beyond measure to find that it had penetrated 
nearly two inches. 

He examined with interest the injured fore- 
paw. It was broken above the joint, and bore 
several old scars. Evidently the beast had 
been in some fierce battle in which it had been 

worsted. Jack had decided to remain on 
guard that night. When he had finished 
skinning the lynx, he rubbed the skin 
with hot ashes that he raked from the 
fire. Several times Nina woke and com- 
plained of pain in her leg. She slept 
uneasily, and tossed and tumbled in her 
skin robe. When Jack felt her face toward 
morning and found it hot and dry, he 
shook his head anxiously. 

Daylight brought temporary comfort. 
Jack was engaged in replenishing the fire 
when Nina woke from her troubled sleep. 

‘*T—oh—ouch! Good morning, Jack !’’ 
was her somewhat confused greeting. ‘‘Is 
it breakfast time?’’ 

**Chuck in a few minutes!’’ answered 
Jack, smiling. ‘*I don’t believe you can eat 
anything so ordinary as a fish, can you?’’ 

**T could eat the lynx!’’ Nina announced 
firmly ; and Jack laughed. 

But she was less hungry than she sup- 
posed, and although Jack was prodigal with 
their little stock of bacon, Nina did little 
more than nibble at the food he had cooked. 

‘*Well, I’m ready,’? Nina announced, 
**but you’ll have to help me up. It’s a 
little stiff—this leg.’’ 

Jack took his sister’s hands and helped 
her to her feet. He noticed that her 
hands were hot, and that she reeled as she 
stood. Quickly putting hisarm round her, 
he led her down to the stream. 

‘*We won’t move on to-day,’’ he said. 
‘*But you’ll like to wash your face.’’ 

**T can go on all right. Why, it’s as easy 
to sit in the canoe as here on shore.’’ 

But Jack knew that she was not able to 
travel. Carrying her back to the fire, he 
wrapped her up; Nina did not protest. 

All day he watched her anxiously. Her 
leg looked puffy and her fever increased. By 
nightfall she was in a stupor, from which she 
roused only long enough to drink some broth that 
Jack had made from a rabbit he had snared. 

Then she drowsed off again, muttering in her 
uneasy sleep. Worried and anxious, Jack sat 
and watched her. The firelight formed a circle 
about them. Beyond was dense blackness, 
sometimes broken by gleams of light, as curious 
night prowlers came to look at the intruders, 
only to slink away from the strange glow of the 
camp fire. Above were the friendly stars, and 
near at hand the river murmured endlessly. 

Jack had managed to snatch a few cat naps 
through the day, and intended to remain on 
watch all night. Gathering a plentiful supply 
of wood, he kept the fire built high. He was 
sleepy and tired, and his eyes were heavy. 

He got up and walked down to the water, 
bathed his face, shook himself, and rubbed 
his eyes; but when he sat down again they 
closed, in spite of his determination. He 
nodded, and then woke with a start. 

‘*What a baby I am!’’ he said to himself 
angrily. ‘‘Why can’t I keep awake? People 
who sleep—people who sleep on duty—sentries 
—they are shot—people who—people who —’’ 

Jack nodded. His head dropped lower, 
lower, lower. He slept. How long he slept he 
did not know. He woke with a start; a sense 
of imminent danger filled him with apprehen- 
sion. The fire had died down to a glowing 
mass of red embers. A pair of bright eyes 
looked at him from the darkness, but they dis- 
appeared as he threw a burning ember at them. 
Replenishing the fire, he watched it blaze up. 

‘*No harm done,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘but 
how could I fall asleep? How could I? You’ll 
never know, Nina, how hard it was to —’’ 

He bent over the skin robes to feel Nina’s 
face. And then, indeed, the boy’s blood seemed 
to freeze in his veins and his heart skipped in 
its steady beat—for Nina was not there! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HOMELESS ARMENIANS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


O not cherish exaggerated hopes. No tree 
ever grew to the sky. 


God gives each Bird the Food that suits it best, 
But never hangs the Food above the Nest. 
HE great end of education is to show that 
character and fate are one. 
OOD authorities put the sum that Ameri- 
can tourists have spent every summer in 
European travel at from two hundred to four 
hundred. million dollars. Whatever it may 
be, nearly all of it has remained at home this 
year. 


VEN very little girls will be interested 

in the establishment of a new American 
industry. It is the manufacture lately begun 
in Philadelphia of porcelain heads for dolls. 
Heretofore dolls’ heads of that kind have come 
from abroad, chiefly from Germany. 


XFORD University had to send to this 

country three sets of papers for the 
Rhodes Scholarship examinations held this 
month. The first set went down with the 
Arabic, and the second set with the Hespe- 
rian; the third got across in safety. 


HIS year the American Red Cross and 

the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis have printed 
200,000,000 Red Cross Christmas seals, the 
proceeds of the sale of which will be used to 
fight tuberculosis in the communities where 
the seals are sold. Last year the associations 
sold. 55,000,000 seals. 


N investigation of eighteen thousand cases 
of sick children in the tenements of New 
York City has shown that the number is twice 
as large in houses where no effort is made to 
protect the babies from flies. Such is the 
danger of the fly as a means of spreading 
disease, although, of course, houses that have 
screens are also usually better protected in 
other respects against disease. 
INCE Australia is at the antipodes from 
us, the hens there naturally lay best from 
May to November, contrary to the habit of 
hens here. It is now suggested that if a hen, 
after her annual laying period in the Southern 
Hemisphere, were rushed across the equator 
to the United States, she might lay during the 
rest of the year at the same rate, and thus 
establish a new ‘‘record’’ for a year’s produc- 
tion. Still, it looks like a mean trick to play 
on a poor hen. 


ITHERTO persons in small places have 

had to send to Washington to get the 
maps made by the United States Geological 
Survey. Now, in most cases, they can get 
them from their local postmaster. When the 
Geological Survey maps a new area, it sends 
a sample copy to the postmasters in the region 
covered, and they act as agents. The maps 
are the most accurate made, and since they cost 
almost nothing, every house, school, library, 
and public building should have them. 


N most homes boy babies find a warmer wel- 
come than girl babies, but it is not so with 
families that adopt children. The New York 
Foundling Hospital knows that it is much 
easier to find homes for girl than for boy found- 
lings. During its forty-six years of work it 
has ‘‘placed’’ nearly twenty thousand aban- 
doned or orphaned children. Last month a 
special car took fifty-five little ones from the 
hospital—forty-four girls and eleven boys—to 
homes in Minnesota and the Dakotas, where 
they will grow up without ever knowing that 
they are not the own children of their foster 
parents. 
GENERATION ago a boy on an Illinois 
farm became deeply interested in geology. 


Hie tried to borrow a book on the subject, but | 


the owner would not lend it. For two dollars 
that he had worked long and hard to earn he 
hired the book for six weeks. Then he spent 
the long: winter evenings copying the book 
from cover to cover. As best he could, he re- 
produced every illustration and drawing in its 
pages. Of course he mastered the book. Could 
anyone doubt that a boy with that passion 
to learn, and that dogged determination to 
master things, would go far-in life? When he 


died a few weeks ago, the world knew him 
|as Sir William Van Horne, the builder of the 
great Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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THE “HOLY WAR” IN TURKEY. 


S might be expected, Turkey has seized 
A the opportunity of the present conflict 
to wage a ‘‘holy war’’ against the 
Christians under its rule. It is determined 
to be rid of them, and to that end has ever 
| since last March pursued the Armenians with 
|a@ systematic relentlessness that surpasses in 
| horror the reign of terror of 1895. Out of a 
people that number a million and a half, the 
Turks have forced into the army all the young 
men available, and have already either mas- 
sacred or driven toward the deserts of northern 
Arabia, under conditions that have made the 
flight often fatal, and always. as terrible as 
death itself, fully half a million, four-fifths of 
whom are women and children. Several 
hundred thousand others have succeeded in 
escaping into Russia. 

Throughout Asiatic Turkey the government 
has put into effect a system of destruction. It 
has removed governors of provinces who were 
unwilling to forward the plan, has released 
prisoners and organized them into military 
bands for the express purpose of driving out 
the Armenians, and has even suffered the wild 
Kurd hordes to assist. It has entirely emptied 
many a town of its Armenian population. 
As the Armenians have for a century eagerly 
taken advantage of the manifold opportunities 
for education that the foreign missionaries have 
offered, many of them are leaders of commu- 
nities. The Turks have taken teachers and 
pupils out of the American schools and colleges, 
and, indeed, have robbed or searched Ameri- 
cans; they have even gone so far as to imprison 
them or to expel them from the country, and to 
put their lives in jeopardy. It is evident that 
the fate of the Armenians awaits all other 
Christians in Turkey, and even the Jews. 

The testimony concerning these horrors 
eomes from representatives of the Armenian 
church, from American. and British missiona- 
ries and teachers, from the apostolic delegate 
of the Vatican at Constantinople; from the 
American Committee on Armenian Atrocities, 
from American consular officers in Asia Minor 
and the Italian consul at. Trebizond, and from 
Mr. Henry Morgenthau; ‘the ambassador of the 
United States in Constantinople. The German 
ambassador in Constantinople has admitted 
the state of things, and Tanin, the official 
organ of the government party in Turkey, 
has recently said that the Armenians must em- 
brace the Moslem religion or be exterminated. 

Ambassadors from other nations have already 
protested at Constantinople, but without avail ; 
they are told in reply that Turkey never 
accepts advice in respect to its domestic affairs. 
The earnest protest that the United States 
government made on October 4th through Mr. 
Morgenthau was a gratifying expression of 
American sentiment, but it was hardly to be 
expected that the Turkish government would 
give it serious consideration. 

It has even been proposed to bring to the 
United States the half million Armenians who 
still remain unharmed. Such a plan would 
probably meet with hearty approval from: the 
Turks, for if carried out it would relieve them 
of great expense. Whatever the merits of the 
plan from a humane point of view, many per- 
sons would be unwilling to see it put into 
effect if it meant that we were being made a 
cat’s-paw of the wily Turk. Experience has 
shown that he unscrupulously uses every sit- 
uation of that sort to the utmost advantage. 
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BEING AS GOOD AS. ANYBODY. 


N the settled societies of the Old World 
I men and’ women were born into classes 

and accepted the fact, did not strive to 
compete with those placed above them, but 
gave their time and thought to doing their 
proper work in the station to which it had 
pleased God to call them. 

Democracy, with its feverish declaration 
that everybody is as good as anybody, swept 
away all that, and set men—and women— 
struggling at least to seem as good as any- 
body. Let us wear as good clothes as our 
neighbors; let us set as good a table—at any 
rate when our neighbors come to it; let us 
drive a car, as our neighbors do. Then who 
will dare say we are not so good as.our neigh- 
bors? And so we spend time on things we 
do not care for, to equal—and, just to make 
sure, to outdo—others in things that they do 
not care for, either. 

And the whole effort, the whole condition, 








goes further than anything else to disprove 
just the cardinal principle that democracy is 
seeking to establish. For if we were really, 
patently, confidently as good as anybody, we 
should never fee] the passionate, restless anx- 
iety to appear so. It would not be necessary. 
Centuries hence, when the true spirit of de- 
moeracy has finally pervaded the world, its 
first characteristic will be repose, the result of 
the serene consciousness that everybody really 
is as good as anybody in all that counts. 

But what a lamentable misuse of words is 
involved in the phrase itself! We do not insist 
that we are just as rich as anybody, or as 
learned, or as polished, or as much beloved. 
We insist that we are as good as anybody, 
when we know very well that we are not, and 
that we are taking precious little pains to be 
so. Let us strive daily and hourly to be as 
good as we ought to be, and others will soon 
be sighing to be as good as we are. 
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THE “WANT” COLUMN. 


Te way in which many girls in search 
of employment approach the ‘‘Want’’ 
column in the daily paper is pathetic. 
They look upon it as bargain counter, friendly 
adviser, generous philanthropist, and opulent 
benefactor, all in one. Glancing down the 
page, they feel sure that somewhere before 
they reach the end of it a friendly hand will 
beckon and a kind voice will ery out, ‘“Here 
youare! Just the place for you! Short hours, 
generous pay, every Saturday afternoon off, 
and two weeks’ vacation with full salary !’’ 

It seems a pity to shake such childlike confi- 
dence, but it is necessary. The plain fact is 
that to many girls’ the ‘‘Want’” column is a 
danger trap. 

Not long ago a delighted girl showed a friend 
—an experienced business woman—the adver- 
tisement that she had clipped from that morn- 
ing’s paper: ‘*Wanted: a refined woman for 
congenial work. No experience necessary, 
but must be of good family. Salary $25 a 
week.’? The girl thought it must have come 
from some firm that wanted a lady in their 
office, and that was willing to pay for the dis- 
tinction. The business woman knew that it 
was far more likely to have come from some 
concern of questionable methods that wanted 
refined, good-looking girls to.act as agents and 
that expected them to make capital of their 
social acquaintance. 

A woman whose daughter was looking for 
employment was much taken with an ad- 
vertisement for ‘‘an attractive young woman 
to ride a white lion at a salary of $100 a 
week.’’ ‘‘Minnie just loves animals,’? was 
her comment. ‘‘I’m sure she could control a 
lion if anyone could. And she’d look lovely 
on a white lion!’’ 

It never occurred to her that. the high pay 
was offered, not for work, but for danger; that 
the girl would be the associate and employee 
of coarse, if not bad, men, and that she must 
exhibit herself to all who had the price of 
admission to the show; and finally, that there 
are no white lions. 

Every woman should read the ‘*Want’’ col- 
umn with a few common-sense rules in mind. 
Here. are some of them: 

1.. Disregard every advertisement that offers 
what you know, on reflection, no business 
house could afford to give. 

2. Answer no advertisement that is vague. 
Men in a legitimate business are not afraid to 
tell the truth about it, and to say in detail what 
they want. 

3. Do not pay any attention to advertise- 
ments that give an address at a lodging 
house. Any business that is worth while has 
offices. 

4. Pay no heed to advertisements that ask 
you to call at a private house at night, unless 
they give a convincing reason for the time and 
place. 

The ‘‘Want’’ column serves an important 
purpose if it is used in the right way. Keep 
in mind that it is not likea seleet private club, 
but. rather like a hotel. It houses a multitude 
of honest gentlemen, but it also shelters rogues. 
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ON GIVING ADVICE. 


T is quite probable that there are more 
I tender feelings hurt daily by the proffer 

of unsolicited advice than by deliberate or 
careless. unkindness, more warm likings for 
people suddenly chilled by that ostensibly 
friendly act than by any gross betrayal. And 
it is not only the supersensitive person who 
resents unsolicited advice. That free gift is 
annoying to everyone. If you will consider 
the men whose profession it is to give advice, 


the lawyers and doctors, you will observe that 
those who are most successful and trusted are 
shy about advising anyone on any subject 
unconnected with their profession. Their 
tolerance of habits of thought and methods of 
doing things that are not their habits and 
methods is astonishing. They have perhaps 
learned by experience that nothing else shakes 
confidence in anyone so much as the free 
bestowal of advice and criticism, and that 
nothing is more productive of unpopularity. 

Of course, no one should shrink from un- 
popularity where his duty is concerned. But 
the amateur giver of advice is prone to mistake 
the expression of an inherent ‘‘bossiness’’ 
for the call of duty. He issues his corrective 
comments with satisfaction in his ability to see 
an error and to point out a better way. He 
betrays the sense of superiority, which is, to 
others, the most obnoxious of all the senses. 
If the giver of advice really felt pain or dis- 
comfort at having to offer the suggestions, the 
advice, however unwelcome, would not react 
so unfavorably upon the relations between 
giver and recipient. Very seldom, however, 
is it issued in a spirit of reluctance. There is 
usually something smug and consciously effi- 
cient about the expert in advice. 

The wise man makes allowance for human 
perversity. People would rather learn by 
their own mistakes than be steered, however 
capably, by their clever friends. 
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OUR NEED OF SPANISH. 


1. Our Spanish-American Opportunity. 

R some time our newspapers have been 
Pewatine upon our Spanish-American 

opportunity. And no wonder, for at first 
sight it seems the greatest opportunity to win 
foreign trade our nation has ever had: To 
begin with, we have opened the Panama Canal. 
A glance at the map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere shows what that means to a boat carry- 
ing goods from our eastern coast to the western 
coast of Spanish America, or vice versa. For 
example, New York is now 3,717 miles nearer 
to Valparaiso, the San Francisco of South 
America. To Guayaquil, in Ecuador, the 
distance used to be 10,270 miles; it is now 
2,765 miles. 

But the canal is not the only thing in 
our favor. At the very moment when its 
completion has made us readier than ever 
before for Spanish-American business, we are 
offered more than we ever expected, for the 
great war has lessened the competition of 
Europe in general, and of Germany in par- 
ticular. Spanish-Americans are not manu- 
facturers; consequently they are looking to us 
for the things that England, Germany, and 
France can no longer supply. But even that 
is not all. For the first time in many years 
they are well disposed toward us. In the 
past they distrusted our ‘‘ Monroeism,’’ as they 
called it, thinking that we wanted to keep 
Europe away from this hemisphere so that 
we ourselves could annex Mexico, Central 
America, and perhaps South America into 
the bargain. But last year when we con- 
sulted the ambassadors of Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile in the Mexican matter we proved 
to the South Americans that we were not so 
selfish as they thought. Their distrust has 
given way to confidence. They. not only have 
to be our customers, but they want to be, and 
that goes a long way in business relations. 

The newspapers, however, seldom mention 
that there are insuperable obstacles in the way 
of our taking advantage either easily or im- 
mediately. of the three favorable elements in 
the situation. We cannot hope to increase our 
present trade to any great extent until we have 
first. prepared ourselves, as England and Ger- 
many did long ago. And that will be no easy 
task, for it means acquirirfy all the things that 
go to make up what may be called the machin- 
ery of foreign trade, such as a merchant marine 
of our own, and banks of our own in all the 
important cities of Spanish America. Even if 
we already had the machinery, we could not 
indefinitely increase our sales te Spanish 
Americans just now, for the simple reason 
that, as a result of war times, they are 
“‘strapped.’? Our opportunity is certainly not 
immediate. 

It is evident, nevertheless, that there is a 
Spanish-American opportunity, even though 
it.be in the nature of a promissory opportunity, 
to fall due some years from now. It is also 
evident that if we believe, as most of us do, 
that. our country has reached the stage in its 
progress. that calls for export markets, the 
utilization of the opportunity is a matter of 
national importance. That being so, it is the 
duty of everyone who can help to put his 





shoulder to the wheel. And, as it happens, 
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. Boone, pioneer. 
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our young people not only can help, but their 
assistance is indispensable. That is what this 
series of articles will try to make clear. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ALL OF FAME.—On October 6th, the 

electors of the Hall of Fame chose the 
following names for places on its walls: Mark 
Hopkins, educator; Francis Parkman, histo- 
rian; Elias Howe, inventor; Joseph Henry, 
man of science; Charlotte Cushnmn, actress ; 
Rufus Choate, advocate and orator; Daniel 
It was the fourth of the elec- 
tions, which are held every fifth year. 

& 

HE SUBMARINE CONTROVERSY. — 

The correspondence between Washington 
and Berlin relative to the sinking of the 
Arabic took a far more satisfactory turn on 
October 5th, when Ambassador von Bernstorff 
Officially informed Secretary Lansing that his 
government regretted and disavowed the act 
of the submarine commander who sank the 
Arabic, and that it was prepared to pay in- 
demnity for American lives lost on that 
occasion. Washington regarded the change of 
attitude on the part of Germany as closing an 
incident that had threatened to lead to a rup- 
ture between the two governments, and as 
leading the way to a similar settlement of the 
Lusitania case. As to the Hesperian, later 
evidence indicates that it was not a torpedo 
that destroyed the vessel, but a mine. 

& 


RRIGATION.— The great dam that the 

United States government has built to store 
the flood waters of the Boise River, in Idaho, 
was dedicated on October 4th. Work began 
on the dam five years ago; the cost has been 
$5,500,000. ‘The dam converts the channel of 
the river into a storage basin that runs back 
eighteen miles into the mountains, and that has 
@ capacity of 40,000,000,000 gallons, enough to 
water 234,000 acres in the vicinity of Boise. 
The government has paid $12,000,000 for the 
installation of the whole system—a sum that 
the settlers are expected to pay back in the 
next twenty years. During the past summer 
the water storage saved the crops on 100,000 
acres—crops that were worth fully $5,000,000. 

e 


HE PRESIDENT. — On October 6th, 
President Wilson. made two personal an- 
nouncements of special interest to the public 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AND MRS: GALT AT A 
BALL GAME. 


—that he was engaged to be married to Mrs. 


Norman Galt of Washington, and that he} 


should vote for woman. suffrage at the New 
Jersey election of October 19th. 
& 


ANAMA CANAL.—The slides that closed 

the Panama Canal on September 20th 
proved far the worst since the cana] was opened 
in August, 1914. On October 4th, the War 
Department announced that it would be im- 
possible to reopen the canal for traffic before 
November ist, and not until after that date if 
the slides should continue. The main slide 
was from the east bank, north of Gold Hill; 
and Colonel Harding, the engineer in charge, 
reported that there were more than a million 
cubic yards of earth and rocks in sight to be 
removed. Within ten days a hundred vessels 
were waiting at the canal entrances. Some 
of them started at once on the long voyage 


round Cape Horn. e 


RADE WITH NEU TRALS.—The Brit- 

ish government has answered the American 
criticisms that it has been maintaining a 
blockade that helped its own trade with the 
neutral nations of northern Europe while in- 
terfering with the commerce of the United 
States with those nations. It gives statistics 
that show that the American trade with the 
nations in question increased three hundred 
per cent. during the first five months of 1915, 
whereas the British trade with them decreased 
in most commodities, and in others increased 
less than the American trade. Moreover, the 
British inereases were mainly owing to the re- 
export of goods that went through German 
ports before the war. 

@ 


EXICO.—On October 9th, Secretary 

Lansing laid before the Pan-American 
conferees the facts that the representatives of 
the Mexican factions had submitted relative 
to the ‘‘moral and material capacity’’ of their 
leaders to govern Mexico. In Washington 
people generally believed that the conference 
would result in the recognition of Carranza, 
after the diplomats had communicated with 
their respective governments. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From October 5th to October 11th.) 


The second week of October brought devel- 
opments in the Balkan situation so important 
that for the time they overshadowed the des- 
perate fighting at places along the western 
front and in the neighborhood of Dvinsk. On 
October 6th, after Bulgaria had refused the 
demand of Russia that it expel the German 
and Austrian officers who had taken charge 
of its army, the diplomatic representatives of 
Russia, Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Serbia at Sofia demanded their passports and 
left the country. That meant the breaking of 
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SALONIKI, GREECE. 


the long-awaited storm. The position of Bul- 
garia was no longer in doubt. 

On the same day affairs in Greece reached 
a crisis. King Constantine forced the resig- 
nation of Premier Venezelos, who, backed by 
a majority of parliament, held that Greece 
should stand by Serbia, its ally, against the 
threatened invasion of Serbia by the Teutonic 
and Bulgarian armies, The people of Greece 
threw their sympathies so strongly with Ven- 
ezelos that a revolution seemed imminent; but 
the King declared that Greece should remain 
neutral, and set about forming a new cabinet. 
The allies were sorely disappointed at the 
attitude of King Constantine, which is com- 
monly ascribed to the influence of Queen 
Sophia, a sister of the Kaiser; for they had 
felt that they could count on Greece to join 
Serbia in resisting an Austro- German drive 
through the Balkans toward Constantinople: 
French troops continued to land in large 
numbers at Saloniki, and to go through Grecian 
territory to the aid of Serbia. 

On October 7th, the Austro-German army, 
variously estimated at from 200,000 to 500,000 
strong, crossed the three rivers that form the 
northern boundary of Serbia,—the Drina, the 
Save, and the Danube, —and established itself 
firmly on Serbian soil. It was obvious that 
the struggle would centre round the control 
of the Belgrade-Nish-Saloniki railway, the 
only means by which reinforcements and sup- 
plies could reach Serbia, and the route desired 
by the Germans for access to friendly Bulgaria, 
and thence to Turkey. While a large allied 
army was hurrying northward from Saloniki, 
the Russians became much more active in the 
Caucasus and in Bukowina, presumably as 
much to impress Roumania as to gain local 
military advantages. Roumania mobilized its 
army on the Bulgarian border, and, like 
Greece, awaited events. 

On October 9th, the Austro-German army 
attacked Belgrade, and a day later it was in 
full possession of the city and the neighboring 
heights. The Serbians made a gallant but 
futile resistance at the border and in the city 
itself, and then withdrew southward to the 
mountains that they defended so stubbornly 
against the Austrians last year. It was hardly 
expected they would meet the invaders in a 
pitched battle until the allied forces landing at 
Saloniki had joined them. 

On the western front the Germans made 
desperate assaults on the advanced positions of 
the allies, particularly on those that the British 
held near Loos, but, according to London and 
Paris accounts, they suffered severe reverses. 
The French continued very active on the 
Champagne front and pushed back the German 
line at Tahure. There were severe artillery 
duels in Belgium and on the whole Artois 
front. 

General von Hindenburg kept hammering 
away at the defenses of Dvinsk, but was ap- 
parently little nearer the city than he was two 








KING FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 


weeks earlier. Here, as south of the Pripyat 
River and in Galicia, the Russians were on 
the offensive as much as on the defensive. 
There was no change on the Italian front, 





and no word from the Gallipoli peninsula. 
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FEED CHILDREN 


ON PROPERLY SELECTED FOOD. IT PAYS BIG 
DIVIDENDS. 

If parents will give justa little intelligent thought 
to the feeding of their children the difference in 
the health of the little folks will pay, many times 
over, for the small trouble. 

A mother writes: “Our children are all so much 
better and stronger than they ever were before 
we made a change in the character of the food. 
We have quit using potatoes three times a day 
with coffee and so much meat. 


“Now we give the little folks some fruit, either | 


fresh, stewed, or canned, some Grape-Nuts with 
cream, occasionally some soft boiled eggs, and 
some Postum for breakfast and supper. Then for 
dinner they have some meat and vegetables. 

“It would be hard to fully describe the change 
in the children, they have grown so sturdy and 


strong, and we attribute this change to the food | 
elements that, I understand, exist in Grape-Nuts | 


and Postum. 
“A short time ago my baby was teething and 


| had a great deal of stomach and bowel trouble. 
Nothing seemed to agree with him until I tried 


Grape-Nuts softened and mixed with rich milk and 
he improved rapidly and got sturdy and well.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 












Not overcrowded and offers splendid 
and unusual 0; ities to honor- 
able young —_— Ages 20 to 28. Stu- 
dents must have attended highschool, 
be at least 5 foot7 rin height, physically 
sound and of good character. After 


guaranteed to good men 

Ld graduation. Every city, park, 

rchard and private estate mele an 
Expert . Positions open 
also with estab! companies or 
State and National Governments. 
Special attention to Fruit Growing. 
Tuition moderate, 


year’s board. We pay fs 








the new profession 
Tree Surgery > | 
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Trade Mark Reg. No. 94745 


—saws clean and smooth, does not 
crack or break, always lies flat, 
does not shrink or warp, can be 
papered without fear of cracking. 
Give the credit for these and other 
strong Compo-Board features to 
the wood core construction, and 
look for that wood core when you 
buy, if you want to be sure of 
getting the genuine. 

Sold in strips four feet wide and one to 
eighteen feet long, by dealers everywhere. 


Write for sample piece and book of original 
home interior suggestions. 


The 
Compo-Board 
Company 


4329 Lyndale Ave. No, 

















S vs Chief” belongs to the 
famous Navajo Indian 
tribe of Bradley Sweaters, 


that has given no end of pleasure 
to boys and girls. Sturdy and 


picturesque, it is just the thing 


for husky, athletic outdoor chaps. 
“Big Chief,” “Indian Maid” and 
“Papoose”—the whole family are 
provided for in these attractive 
sweater coats with the exclusive 
Bradley Navajo trim in collar, 
cuffs, belt, pockets and hem. 


There’s a permanency about Bradley 
coats that means greater service and 
longer  shapeliness. 
Your dealer will be 
glad to show you 
these Navajos. Write 
today for the illus- 
trated Bradley Style 
Book of sweaters, 
knit caps, etc. 


BRADLEY KNITTING CO. 
Delavan, Wis. 


This is “‘ Papoose” for 
little sister- $2.25 








lies, and particulars of most 
ever made on a miepein, 
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without ——_ of leakage. Fires and re- 
poe id pulling the trigger. Loads > 

gy a cartridges ropsiced. Over six shots in one 

loading: Ai ~—a h or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster. 

10e. With Pista 5 Se. Money-order or postage stamps, no coin. 

PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SWEET PICKLES 
By Abbie Craig? 


WEET pickles, Rose Evangeline, and au- 

tumn down the slope; 

Brown leaves to bury memories and red to 
kindle hope; 

Biue mist a blur across the hills, and through 
the kitchen door 

A shaft of sleepy sunlight stretched across the 
shining floor. 

Your blue eyes match your apron, girl, as 
others I have seen 

In other years—just such another Rose Evan- 
geline. 


The rows were long across the field and rustled 
stiff and sear 

Against my hands that robbed their stalks of 
every golden ear. 

But grandma, knitting in the door, looked up to 
nod and smile, 

When I came whistling through the gate to 
rest and talk a while, 

To greet me to that boyhood shrine, a kitchen 
bright and clean, 

Sweet pickles spicing all the place—and Rose 
Evangeline. 


Smoke curtains over Silver Creek; October 
everywhere ; 

A red sun shining palely through the pungent 
lazy air; 

Blue dishes on the kitchen shelves and steps 
about the place; 

With one wide window framing well the pic- 
ture of a face. 

Somehow the breath of pickling time to me 
must always mean 

A thought of coming up the slope to Rose 
Evangeline. 

& 


“FROM HIM THAT HATH NOT.” 


T is a natural law with which we are all 
familiar that unused faculties weaken 
and die. A girl goes to a sanatorium 
for a month’s rest, and when she gets 
up from her bed at the end of the time 
she finds that her legs are almost too 

weak to support her. A boy has his arm tied up 

in a sling for a while, and when it is free again 
he fears he has lost the use of his hand. The 
musician who has to abandon practice for a time 
finds his power over his instrument diminished. 

The fish in the dark waters of Mammoth Cave 

have lost their sight because they had no occasion 

to use their eyes. The law is universal in its 
application: unused faculties weaken and die. 

Yet many young people neglect to say their 
prayers, forget to read their Bibles, refuse to 
go to church, and still expect in some far-off 
day, when youth is gone, to veer round, to turn 
over a new leaf, and to be the good men and 
women their inmost hearts are urging them to be. 
They do not realize that these unused opportunities 
for communion with God, these unused faculties 
of theirs, mean the decay and death of their spir- 
itual nature. . ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap,” said the mighty old apostle. 
“Unto every one that hath shall be given,” said a 
still wiser one; ‘‘but from him that hath not”’— 
because he did not use his talent—‘‘shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” 

We wonder sometimes why some old people are 
unlovely; it is because their youth was unlovely, 
and their middle age was unlovely; because the 
faculties that were meant for growth in goodness 
were not used. A child does not become a man, a 
musician does not become a master, inaday. We 
achieve character only by patient toil, and by 
opening our hearts to every influence that feeds 
and sustains them. 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies; 
And we mount to the summit round by round. 
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THE “FUSS CAT.” 


Ma ILL you pull the shade down a little 
farther, dear?” Aunt Tina’s weak 
voice asked. “No, not so much as 
that—not more than an inch. And 
straighten that table scarf, please— 
you twisted it as you passed. And 
take those papers from the foot of the bed—they 
rattle so when I move.” 

Linda pulled the shade down the required inch, 
straightened the scarf and picked up the news- 
papers. ‘Anything else?’’ she asked. She did 
not try to make her voice pleasant. No matter if 
Aunt Tina was an invalid—she need not be so 
fussy. 

“Nothing else,” Aunt Tina replied in a hurt 
tone. “I’m sorry to be a burden, Linda, If you 
knew what it is to lie here day in and day out —” 

Linda went out quickly. She had heard that so 
many times! 

A week later, Linda, in her own room across the 
hall, was trying to readjust herself to the new 
world into which she found herself so suddenly 
thrown. _ Six months on her back in torture! To 
be sure, the doctor said that she would be all right 
in time, but six months! Why, six hours seemed 
endless. 

Quick steps dashed up the stairs, and Betty was 
in the room. She swept half a dozen things out 
of place in her impetuous progress—Betty always 
did. Linda winced involuntarily. 

“O Betty, if you wouldn’t whirl so! You shake 
the bed. And look at that pile of letters you 
knocked off the table, and those photographs you 
swished down!” 

Betty picked up the letters and the photographs. 

“Anything I can do?” she asked awkwardly. 

‘You might lower that shade. People seem to 
forget that the sun doesn’t keep still, and that I 
can’t get out of its way.’”’ ‘ 

Betty lowered the shade. ‘Now is there any- 
thing else?” she asked again. 

All her gay spirits had vanished. She looked 
only uncomfortable and, Linda felt, anxious to 
get away. 

“Nothing else,’”’ she answered shortly. 

Betty went soberly. Out in the hall she met 
Malcolm; Linda could hear their voices carefully 
lowered. Suddenly a sentence of Malcolm’s 
reached her. “I know—a regular fuss cat like 
Aunt Tina.” 

For minutes Linda lay stunned, while the phrase 
repeated itself over and over in her mind; then 
she began sternly to réview things. That night, 
in mother’s tender arms, she confessed it all. 
“And I have been shut up only six days,” she 








cried, “and Aunt Tina has lain there five years! 
O mother, I didn’t understand! I never dreamed 
how it really was!” 

“To learn to understand, little daughter, is the 
greatest lesson in life,” answered her mother. 


® & 
SALLY SAVES HER PRESERVES. 
ss HY all the bustle, Sally?” asked Lem 
Hardwick. ‘Seems as if you were trying 
to hurry me out of the house.” 
“So I am, Lem,” answered his wife. “I want to 


| get right at my preserving, and I don’t want a big, 


clumsy man round to fuss me.” 

Lem laughed, and slung his rifle over his broad 
shoulder. “Not over your bride’s ways yet, eh?” 
he said. ‘‘ Well, when I come home to-night, I 


| want to see that shelf just packed with preserves. 





M-m-m!” and he smacked his lips as he went out. 

Sally quickly cleared the breakfast table and 
washed the few dishes. Then she brought out the 
berries and prepared them for the fire. By two 
o’clock every one of the berries—wild raspberries, 
blueberries, and currants—had been smothered in 
thick syrup and packed in glass jars. Sally placed 
them one by one on the long shelf that Lem had 
set up against the wall. Then she sugared a big 
iron potful of stewed rhubarb, and set it on the 
window sill to cool. 

Sally heaved a big sigh—a sigh that spoke of 
satisfaction in work well done. Suddenly she was 
startled by a gruff ‘“ Woof!” behind her. She 
turned quickly, and beheld in the open doorway a 
grizzly bear, sniffing inquiringly. Sally stood up, 
very pale. 

. The bear uttered another ‘‘Woof!” brought his 
hind paws inside the doorway one after the other, 
and lumbered toward her. Sally did not cry out. 
She darted behind the low wooden table, and, as 
the big bear followed her, gave the table a quick 
shove and bolted for the door. 

The grizzly, although caught under the falling 
table, scrambled to his feet and followed at her 
heels. There was no time to run for a tree, so 
Sally jumped for the unfinished eaves at the right 
of the doorway. 

Using the rounded logs on the side of the cabin 
as a ladder, she quickly drew herself up on the 
roof. She drew her feet in just as the grizzly 
snapped savagely at them, scrambled up the 
tarred shakes of the roof to the ridgepole, and sat 
there gazing apprehensively at the animal below, 
which stood looking up at her. 

Then the bear remembered what had brought 
him to the cabin—the delicious smell of berries. 
With another gruff “Woof!” he reéntered the 
cabin door. Sally gasped. She was safe, but her 
precious preserves were not. 

She bent her ear to the roof and listened. There 
was only a layer of shakes and a thin pine hoard 
between her and the bear, and she could plainly 
hear him patter round the room below. Then 
there came the sharp clang of iron. The bear had 
overturned her pot of rhubarb and was greedily 
licking it up. 

But the rhubarb could be replaced. There was 
a row of it along the back of the cabin. What if 
the animal should reach her berries! They were 
in plain sight, and the shelf was not firm. One 
touch of the bear’s paw would send it and its 
burden crashing to the cabin floor. 

Sally looked quickly round her. Then she got 
up carefully and began to rip off the shakes on 
one side of the roof. When she had gathered an 
armful, she climbed up the sloping roof and laid 
them on the corner of the clay and wood chimney. 
She gathered a second armful, and placed them 
on top of the others. Then she made her way 
down the roof to the eaves directly over the door. 
She dared not look into the cabin, but she reached 
out and pulled the door shut. 

Sally returned to the chimney and picked up 
some of the shakes. She poised herself on the 
ridgepole, and then dropped the shakes into the 
wide clay-daubed mouth of the chimney. She 
heard them strike the fire below, and bending 
down, she could hear the bear grunt and patter 
over toward the fireplace. 

The dry, tar-covered shakes burned brightly, 
and a cloud of sulphurous smoke poured from 
the chimney. Sally selected a half dozen of the 
remaining shakes, and dropped the rest into 
the chimney. Then she spread the six shakes 
over the mouth of the chimney so as to cause 
the column of thick smoke to back down into the 
room below. 

Sally lay on the roof and listened. She could 
hear the iron pot rattling on the floor. Bruin was 
still enjoying his feast. Then there came a sneezy 
cough from below, then another cough, and then a 
succession of coughs. Sally could hear the bear 
tearing wildly about the room, seeking an exit. 
She crept down to the eaves again, and threw the 
door back on its leather hinges. 

A thick cloud of smoke burst up into her face, 
and she rose, coughing and sneezing. And then 
she laughed outright, for in the midst of the yellow 
smoke there appeared a black form. It bounded 
from the doorstep, coughing and tossing its head, 
and lumbered quickly toward the woods. Sally 
watched the bear until it was lost to sight in the 
underbrush. Then she removed the shakes from 
the chimney top and descended. 

When Lem returned that evening, he noticed 
the bare spot on the roof, and sniffed inquiringly 
when he entered the kitchen. 

“T thought I left enough firewood for-the day,” 
he said. ‘Seems as if shakes were kind of smoky 
for the fire.” 

His wife looked up from the table that she was 
setting, and smiled. 

“It was a question either of burning shakes or of 
losing those,” she said, as she pointed proudly to 
the row of jars on the shelf. Lem smiled happily, 
and sat down to his supper. And over the dishes 
Sally related how she saved the preserves. 
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CLASSIC MONSTERS. 


66 ELL all you know about centaurs.” The 
response of one English boy to this demand 
in a recent examination got into print, and 

has been going the rounds of the newspapers. 

“A centaur was ancient cavalry and archery 
all in one piece,’ he wrote. “He could not be 
knocked out of his saddle because he hadn’t any, 
being the same person as his horse. If he needed 
a tent he did not need a stable or if he needed a 
stable he did not need a tent I do not know which, 
and if he needed forage he did not need rations, 
or if he needed rations he did not need forage. 
Although he was mythical and primitive, this 
made him very convenient for war.” 

Evidently the youngster who gave that reply 
was of a military inclination, and had thought out 
for himself the advantages of centaurs on the 
fighting line. It was funny, but not unintelligent. 





Less original, with only one little slip indeed to 
mar its accuracy, is the reported version given 
the other day by a boy in a Philadelphia school 
of the story of the Gorgons, which he was told to 
relate in his own words. 

“The Gorgons,” he began confidently, ‘‘ were 
three sisters that lived in the Islands of the Hes- 
perides, somewhere in the Indian Ocean. They 
had long snakes for hair, tusks for teeth, and 
claws for nails, and they looked like women, only 
more horrible.” 

It was a little Boston girl whose definition of 
the Minotaur has been long remembered by the 
elder pupils in the school that she attended: 

“The Minotaur was a large bull which lived on 
tributes in a labyrinth. He was mythical, carniv- 
orous, and fond of young people.” 
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VICAR (his mind full of the recruiting posters) : 
Wilt thou take this woman to be thy wedded wife 
—for three years or the duration of the war? 

—Punch. 
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MR. PEASLEE’S VERDICT. 


‘oF I was startin’ out to find the meanest 
man,” said Mr. Obed Gunney savagely, “I 
wouldn’t have to go outside the State of 

Maine, nor yet out of Dilmouth township. He 

lives right here in the shape and likeness of Elbert 

Waddell!” 

Caleb Peaslee looked up in mild surprise at the 
asperity in Obed’s voice. 

“That’s a mite harsh, ain’t it?” he ventured. 
“To be sure, I’ve understood that Waddell was 
full as prudent as most, but I never had any deal- 
in’s with him.” He searched his mind for a 
moment. “Did I hear that he had some kind of 
an ill turn over at your place a night or two ago?” 

Mr. Gunney nodded a sour assent. “I guess 
mebbe you did,” he responded moodily. “I lugged 
him into the house and done for him what I could.” 
He hesitated briefly. “It ain’t the dollar that I 
care ’bout, but it’s the disposition the critter 
showed. 

“It was night b’fore last, and mébbe nine or 
half past in the evenin’. I sot in my chair ’bout 
half asleep, when something come thump! agin 
the porch steps, and the noise and jar fetched me 
broad awake. I c’d hear a hoss snort and the 
noise of a wheel when the wagon cramped; so I 
ketched up the lantern and started out to see what 
*twas all about. 

“Wal, it was Waddell, with that roan hoss of his. 
He’d ben took with a kind of dizzy spell right 
abreast of my place, and pitched right out of the 
wagon. He hung to one rein, and pullin’ on that 
geed the hoss right into my yard and agin the 
porch, and there Waddell laid, with his face as 
white as fuller’s earth. I didn’t have a mite of 
doubt that the man was dead. I hollered to my 
wife and Salome, and between the three of us we 
managed to get him into the house, and there 
we found he was breathin’ a little—and of course, 
then we needed a doctor. 

“I didn’t hender time any by hookin’ up one of 
my own hosses, but I turned Waddell’s rig round 
and jumped in, and hit the hoss a larrup with the 
ends of the reins, to git Doctor Hollis from Bangor 
*thout any more delay than was needful. I didn’t 
let the hoss loaf any, but that ain’t neither here 
nor there—I know ’nough not to hurt a hoss even 
if I do have to hurry him. He lathered some 
goin’ and comin’, but he wa’n’t hurt a particle. 

“I got the doctor there ’bout ’s quick ’s he was 
ever fetched, but of course nine miles each way 
took time, and by the time we got there Waddell’d 
begun to pick up a mite, and was settin’ up in a 
rockin’-chair, kind of trembly and weak, but in 
possession of all his faculties—sech as they are. 
Nothin’ would do but he must be got home right 
away, so we loaded him into the wagon, and the 
doctor got in with him, and off they went. 

“This mornin’ he drove down the road and reined 
into the yard, and fetched his hoss to a halt ’thout 
gettin’ out of the wagon. He was lookin’ kind of 
pale and streaked, and I kind of pitied the critter 
—drat him!” 

Mr. Gunney poked his cane viciously into the 
turf to emphasize his words. ° 

“T kind of wanted to cheer him up a mite; so I 
says, ‘Wal! wal! Feeling better’n you did night 
b’fore last, I guess. How be ye, anyway?’ 

“*Wal,’ s’he, ‘I ain’t feelin’ overly spry and 
strong, and mebbe I’d ought not to be out this 
mornin’.’ 

“He stopped and hemmed and hawed four, five 
times, and I waited patient. Fin’ly he started all 
over agin. 

***Mebbe I ought to be in the house this minute, 
but I talked it over with my wife, and we agreed 
that I’d better have a settlin’ with you.’ 

“All the time he was fiddlin’ with the reins and 
keepin’ his eyes steady on the hoss’s back. 

“*Wal,’ s’I, ‘if that’s all you come for, it’s soon 
settled,’ Isays. ‘You don’t owe me acopper. It’s 
no more’n I’d do for any neighbor, and no more’n 
I’d expect ’em to do for me,’ I says. 

“T’ll say this for him—he colored up a mite b’fore 
he said any more, but after he’d cleared his throat 
once or twice more, he says: 

“*T guess you ain’t looked at my side of it, 
Gunney,’ says he. ‘My hoss, now—I ain’t ever let 
him to go after a doctor less’n two dollars. I e’n- 
sider it takes that much value right out of him.’ 

“He slyed a glance at me, and then he hurried 
on with his piece. 

“ ‘Course,’ he says, ‘I’m cal’latin’ to pay you fr 
goin’ after the doctor—I sh’d think a dollar’d be 
liberal, and that’ll leave jest a dollar due me, if 
you’ve got it handy. I wouldn’t press you for it,’ 
he says, ‘only havin’ the doctor made quite a bill 
of expense for me, and I think I ought to have it.’ 

“Caleb,” announced Mr. Gunney grimly, “it was 





jest touch and go there f’r a minute what I’d do to 
him. Inever was so madded in my life. Iwanted 
to get. birch withe and trounce him off’n the place, 
and if he’d been a well man 1’d have done it. But 
I held myself in. But I done something that I’ve 
been ashamed of ever since.” 

‘What?’ demanded Mr. Peaslee bluntly. 

“T pulled my wallet out,’ replied Mr. Gunney 
slowly, “‘and I hunted round till I found the oldest, 
dirtiest, raggedest bill I could, and I wadded it 
up into a bunch and throwed it at him. 

“‘There!’ s’I. ‘I e’nsider that that money buys 
you, wool and weskit! And now that I’ve paid it, 
I’ve got a right to order you off my land and out 
of my sight ’fore I do you some hurt!’ I says. 
‘Come! Start yourself!’ I says, and I made ’sif I 
was goin’ to Start for him, and he turned and put 
—hangin’ to the dollar, though! 

‘And now, Caleb,” finished Mr. Gunney, appeal- 
ingly, “what d’ye think of that f’r a proceedin’?” 

“Wal,” said Mr. Peaslee in reflection, ‘‘I think 
you paid seventy-five cents too much.” 


* © 


SURVIVALS IN CLOTHES. 


Y a large number of interesting survivals, 

says the London Times in its report of 

Mr. Wilfred M. Webb’s lecture before the 

Ethnological Society, dress illustrates the innate 
conservatism of humanity. 

Among these survivals is the hatband, the orig- 
inal purpose of which was to hold a piece of cloth 
or linen round the head. A picture exists of an 
Egyptian figure dated 3500 B. c., the headgear of 
which consists of a piece of linen, with a band tied 
round it that terminates in two tails at the back. 
A survival of that is to be found in the tails of the 
present-day Scottish bonnet and of the sailor’s cap. 
Again, the clocks on stockings were originally a 
species of ornamentation put on to hide the seams 
where the stuff was joined together. The “points” 
on the backs of gloves originally were strips of 
braid used to cover the seams in the gloves of 
early times. 

Men of fashion, when they tired of particular 
suits of clothes, have always given them away to 
their servants, and the practice has resulted 
in some styles of servants’ costume familiar to 
us in modern days. The groom, for example, 
represents a gentleman of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and he still wears the belt that 
ladies used to hold on by when riding behind on 
the pillion. The footman, with plush breeches 
and powdered hair, is a gentleman of the time of 
George III; the sheriff’s coachman, with full- 
skirted coat and wig, is a gentleman of the time 
of George II; and the Lord Mayor’s coachman 
and suite are very fine gentlemen of the time of 
George III. In the twentieth century we hand 
on our evening clothes to the waiters who stand 
behind us at the dinner table. 


* © 
HE KNEW THEIR WEAKNESS. 


URING the reign of Louis XV of France, 
D the light chaise came into fashion, and great 
ladies of Paris were accustomed to drive 
in them about the city. But beautiful hands are 
not always strong ones; accidents began to occur 
more and more frequently in the streets. Conse- 
quently, says Das Buch fiir Alle, the king besought 
the minister of police to do something, since the 
lives of pedestrians were constantly in danger. 

“IT will do whatever is in my power,” replied the 
police minister. ‘Your Majesty desires that these 
accidents cease entirely?” 

The king replied, “Certainly.” 

The next day there appeared a royal ordinance 
that ordered that, in the future, ladies under thirty 
years of age should not drive chaises through the 
streets of Paris. That seems a mild restriction; 
but it is said that scarcely a woman from that 
time on drove her own chaise. The police minister 
knew that few women would care to advertise the 
fact that they were over thirty, and that the rest 
would probably be too old to drive, anyway. 


UP TO THE SCRATCH. 


NE of the attractions at the Iowa State Fair 
last year was Beachey, the aviator, some- 
times advertised as the “human bird.” As 

he was preparing for one of his flights, a large 
colored woman in a stiffly starched white dress 
stood outside the race-track fence, about forty 
yards behind the aéroplane. When the propel- 
lers started, they created a small whirlwind, 
and sent back a cloud of dust and pebbles that 
blinded and pelted the nearest spectators. 

After the flight, the colored woman stood look- 
ing at her soiled dress, with an expression of 
regret oddly tinged with pride that she had been 
the recipient of such distinguished attention. 

“What you t’ink of dat bird man, Sister Jones?” 
inquired an acquaintance, who had just edged her 
way through the crowd. 

Sister Jones looked up and smiled broadly. 

“Say, woman, dat Beachey am sure some bird! 
Why, dat man scratched up more dust dan fo’ty 
chickens in an ash pile!” 


® © 


THE CHEERFUL JAPANESE “ AD.” 


APANESE advertisers, according to ‘‘The Cos- 
mopolitan” in the Boston Evening Transcript, 
believe in a lavish us@ of superlatives. “The 

paper we sell,” runs the announcement in a Tokyo 
stationer’s window, “is as solid as the hide of an 
elephant.” “Step inside!” is the call of a big 
shop in the same city. ‘You will be welcomed as 
fondly as a ray of sunshine after a rainy day. Our 
assistants are as amiable as a father seeking a 
husband for a dowerless daughter. Goods are 
dispatched to customers’ houses with the rapidity 
of a shot from the cannon’s mouth.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Alexander, Emperor of all the Russias. II. 
Robert Burns. 111. Cardinal Wolsey. 1v. Martin 
Luther. v. Horace Walpole. vr. Buxe of Well- 
ington. vil. Duke of Manchester. vir. Bona- 
parte. Ix. Florence Nightingale. 

2. 1. Boat, swain—boatswain. 11. Rats, bane— 
ratsbane. 111. Fort, une—fortune. 

3. 1. Lichens. 11. The letter h. 








4. B 5. NIP 6. WEEKS 
IRE NOMAD ELLEN 
ILIAD’ NOMINAL ELUDE 
BRIDGET IMITATE KEDGE 
EAGLE PANACEA SNEER 
DEE DATED 
T LEA 


7. Brant, rant, ant, an, a. 
8. 1. Yearn, earn, ran. 1. Warm, arm, ram. 
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THE 
WHITE CROW. 


BY JEAN HICKENLOOPER. 


bis OME,”’ said the family 

eat to Beth one day, 

‘*T will tell you a tale 

that my grandfather once told 
to me.’’ 

So Beth sat down ina shady 
nook by the garden wall and 
listened attentively. 

‘**Once upon a time there 
were six black crows and one 
white crow. The white crow 
longed to be black because 
the others laughedat him. ‘I 


A bossy cow with gentle looks, 

Who spent the day by babbling brooks, 
Once found a Thing at Halloween, 
The like of which she’d never seen. 
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will go to Grandfather Owl,’ 
he said, ‘for he is very wise. 
I will ask him how I can 
become black.’ 

“So he flew to the Owl 
Castle, but Grandfather Owl 
was asleep. The white crow 
sat down to wait, and at last, 
when the stars began to twin- 
kle, Grandfather Owl awoke, 
put on his spectacles, and 
looked out. 

***Good evening, Grand- 
father Owl!’ said the white 
crow. ‘Will you please tell 
me how I can become black ?’ 

‘**Who? Who? You are 
already wearing a very hand- 
some coat,’ said Grandfather 





‘**But my brothers and 
sisters and cousins and neigh- 





And there it hung, nor would it go, 
Although she hurried to and fro. 

She shook her head and mooed in fright, 
Owl. Then broke into a headlong flight. 


It smelled like pumpkin, yet in spite, 
It grinned at her with all its might; 
Its head was Warm, no doubt of that, 
Though it had neither hair nor hat. 


PETER PUMPKIN’S 
WISH. 


BY MARY SMALL WAGNER. 


ETER Pumpkin lay in 
P the cornfield, basking in 

the rays of the great 
October sun. The sun had 
been very good to Peter and 
his brothers, for he. had sent 
down his little sunbeams to 
dress them in their golden suits 
for Halloween. The raindrops, 
too, had lent their aid. Asa 
result, Peter was gradually 
turning from green to a bright, 
healthy yellow color. He was 





Ill. 


It was a puzzle, nay, a fear, 

Until she heard a titter near, 

And then she charged in lofty 
scorn, 

And caught the Thing upon her 


horn. 








a very happy Pumpkin, in- 
deed, and had only one wish— 
to have eyes, a nose, and a 
mouth, like the beautiful 
moon. Peter could not see the 
moon, since he had no eyes; 
but the old owl had described 
her to him, and he thought 
she must be the most wonder- 
ful thing in the world. 

At last Peter wished so hard 
to have eyes, nose, and mouth, 








IV. V. 


An Awful Thing passed by that 


The village folk still tell with awe 
What fearful sight their fathers saw ; 
With rush and roar and streak of light, 


that he determined to find a 
way to get them. ‘‘The moon 
is useful in lighting the world,’’ 
the moonbeams said. ‘‘ You 
must be of some use if you 
would look like her.’’ And 
they promised to help him. 
Soon after that a little boy 
named John came into the 
cornfield, trundling a wheel- 


night. 





bors all laugh at me,’ replied 
the crow, ‘and that is why 
I long to be as black as 
they.’ 

‘*¢Oho! Oho!’ said Grand- 
father Owl. ‘I see. You are 
afraid of being laughed at. 
That’s a very foolish reason 
for changing your clothes, in 
my opinion ; but if you wish it, 
certainly I can tell you how to 











barrow. 

‘*Here is a fine pumpkin 
for Halloween, to-night,’’ he 
said, and then Peter felt some- 
thing sharp press upon his 
stem. After that he felt him- 
self put into a wheelbarrow 
and carriedaway. ‘‘I wonder 
what is going to happen to 
me?’? he said to himself. 
Presently the wheelbarrow 





blacken your suit. Do you 
see the smoke coming from 
yonder house? Go sit on the top of the 
chimney and your wish will come true.’ 

‘*Joyfully the white crow did as he was 
told, but very soon he hurried back to Grand- 
father Owl. ‘O grandfather!’ he cried. ‘The 
chimney was so hot it burned my feet.’ 

‘**No good things can be got without 
trouble,’ replied the wise owl. 

‘¢ ¢But,’ pleaded the crow, ‘is there no other 
way in which I can become black?’ 

‘¢ ‘Oh, yes, there are other ways, if you are 
brave enough to try them,’ replied Grand- 
father Owl. ‘Take my advice, and go to the 
man in yonder town who is painting a house 
black. He may be hard to find, but you will 
be rewarded if you search well.’ 

‘*So, thanking the owl, the crow again hur- 
ried away, and soon found the painter. Not 
waiting, in his joy, to look at the paint, he 
plunged into the bucket. There he flopped 
about and cried, ‘Help! Help!’ 

‘“‘The painter dragged him out. ‘Ho, ho! 
A red crow!’ he cried, and tossed him into 


the air. 


‘* ‘Whatever shall I do?’ wailed the crow. 
Then away he flew to Grandfather Owl. 
‘Grandfather,’ he whispered, ‘I have made a 
dreadful mistake! Oh, what shall I do?’ 

‘*Grandfather Owl looked sadly upon him. 
‘Look before you leap,’ he said. ‘Go toa store 
and pick out a bottle of black ink.’ 

‘*Away flew the crow, and dashing into a 
bookstore, he seized the first bottle he saw. 
In great glee he carried it to a stone and broke 
it above him. How spattered and happy he 
was, for he believed himself to be black at last! 

‘*Just then some saucy sparrows flew by. 
‘Oh, see!’ they cried. ‘A parrot! A red and 
green parrot! Where did he come from?’ 

‘*Then the crow knew that he had made 
another mistake, and in sorrow hastened to 
Grandfather Owl. ‘What shall I do?’ he wailed 
again; but Grandfather Owl had lost patience 
with him, and sternly replied, ‘Go pull all 
your feathers out, raise a new crop, and be 
content.’ But the poor crow wept, until at last 
Grandfather Ow] took pity upon him, and said, 
‘I have one remedy left. If you fail to obey 
my orders this time, you must ever remain a 
disgraced crow. Go at once and bathe in the 
creek. Wash off as much as you can of those 
colors; then, while your plumage is still wet, 
fly far to the east where the people have 
emptied soot from their stovepipes. Roll in 
it well, and you will have your heart’s desire.’ 

‘*So the crow did as he was bidden, and 
behold! to his great joy he was indeed a crow 
of shining black feathers. A1l the other crows 


coat. They placed a crown upon his head— 
for was not anyone worthy to be king who had 
power to change his plumage? 

‘*But alas for the power of owls and crows! 




















THE JACK-O’-LANTERN. 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 


To the man who tends the garden little brother said to-day, 
“We want a yellow pumpkin, Yer) round.” 

And the wind among the cornstalks, where we stood hand in hand, 
Made a funny little rattling sort of sound. 

It was Very bright and frosty, and the man said, “Come with me, 
I will find You what You want if you will wait.” 

Then he took us through the corn lines past the heavy apple trees ; 
There were piles of Yellow pumpkins by the gate. , 


And he asked, “To make a pie with, or to roll upon the ground?” 
And he smiled when little brother shook his head. 
Then, “I really won’t be guessing, but I think I know the kind — 
I was little once myself, you know,” he said. 
And we looked at him and twinkled while he hunted all about 
Till he got the Ver) roundest of them all; 
Then he winked at brother, and made a funny face at me, 
And he set the pumpkin up upon the wall. 


“’Tis the king of all the others!” cried the cheery garden man. 
“T’ll be scooping out the middle, if Jou say?” 5 
And we told him “ Yes,” in whispers, for it was our secret plan, 
And we watched him while he cut the heart away. 
Then he asked us, “And his eyes? Shall his nose be long and wise ? 
Shall he have a ragged, jagged sort of smile?” 
And we told the garden man, “Please, as quickly as Jou can; 
We can only wait a Very little while.” . 


Then he laid his knife beside him, and he said, “Here is the man! 
He'll be looking very happy with a light.” 

And we rolled him in our jackets, and we thanked the garden man, 
And we hurried home to wait until the night. 

When the little moon is shining, then we'll hide behind the wall, 
And we'll put the jJellow candle into place. 

Through the pretty lighted windows of the children that we know, 

While the fathers read their papers and the mothers sit and sew, 
There will shine a merry jack-o’-lantern’s face. 





One day a playful April shower caught him 

and washed him as white as snow. white.’ And the others, bowing their heads, 
‘**Oh, what shall I do? What shall I do?’ | believed; for was he not their king?’’ 

cried the king, and hurried to Grandfather The family cat paused and looked at Beth. 


Ta. king,’ 


** *T)o?? said theowl. ‘Donothing. Know | good story. Won’t you tell me some day why | 
you not that you are the king? Kings should | your grandfather saved the robin?’’ 
always be white.’ ‘*T will,’’ said the cat. ‘‘Yes, yes, I will tell | 
‘*So the king flew back to his kingdom, | yousome day, but not now. I must now attend | 
where his subjects awaited him. the Cat Culture meeting on the back fence.’’ 





said he, ‘should always be | 








stopped, and he was lifted out 
and carried into the house. 

‘*See what a fine pumpkin I have brought 
you, Aunt Dinah!’’ said a voice, as Peter felt 
himself thumped down on the kitchen table. 

**It certainly is,’’ said another voice, ‘‘and 
I’m going to make you some pumpkin pies.’’ 
| ‘‘Then I will get it ready for to-night, ’’ said 
| John. Here Peter felt another cut, and then 
|a@ very sharp pain inside. ‘‘Now, I am going 
to be useful,’’ he thought; but he did not stir, 
| for he was a brave fellow. Presently he felt 
a curious, empty feeling, and then he felt John 
| cutting little holes in him with his jackknife. 
In five minutes he was a wonderful pumpkin 
| head. He saw John and Aunt Dinah laugh- 

| ing at him, and drew a deep breath of happi- 
ness. His wish had come true. 
| That night they put a lighted candle inside 
| him and carried him about, to the great joy 
| of all the boys—and the fear of the little tots. 
| How he enjoyed it all! Then he was hung 
| to the porch. The young people and children 
were having games and making merry in the 
|house; their happy laughter floated out to 
| him. Peter Pumpkin was glad to rest a while, 
| swinging in the crisp October air, with his 
| candle burning brightly. The moon peeped 
vont from behind a cloud and seemed to smile 
at him. A brownie had seated himself cross- 
legged on the railing, and he nodded up at 

Peter good-naturedly. 

‘*Well, Friend Peter,’’ said the brownie, 
| ‘**how are you enjoying our night?’’ 

‘*T think it is lovely,’’ said Peter, ‘‘and it 
means a great deal to me, for I have never 
had features before. ’’ 

**Tt seems a pity that your pleasure should 
be so short. To-morrow you will go to the 
dust heap,’’ said the brownie teasingly. 

Somehow that remark did not make Peter 
Pumpkin sad. He went on swinging in the 
breeze. They talked together until long after 
the house was darkened for the night. At 
last the brownie got down from his perch, 
yawning, and stretching his short legs. 

‘““The birds are beginning to twitter, and 
dawn is no friend of mine,’’ he said, and 
vanished. The candle spluttered and went 
out, and all was still for a while. 

In the morning a pretty young girl tripped 
out on the porch. 
| **Good morning, Peter Pumpkin!’’ she said 
brightly. ‘‘You shall not go to the dust heap 
| to-day. I will hang you in the nursery.’’ 

So she unhooked him and took him into the 
house and up to the old, old nursery, where 
|so many children have played, and studied, 
|and slept. There, over the mantel, Peter 





| Owl. ‘‘Dear Family Cat,’’ said Beth, ‘‘that was a | Pumpkin is growing old and getting rather 
flocked about him to admire his wonderful new | 


wrinkled, but he does not mind. He watches 

John and the other boys studying their les- 
| sons every night round the open fire, and is 
enjoying a serene old age, for he has been 
both useful and happy. 
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memory was that this faculty could be 

given a perfect development by any 
simple exercise, such as memorizing dates in 
history, or selections of poetry. Some twenty- 
five years ago, Prof. William James showed 
the incorrectness of that view, but even to-day 
the old idea still exists, and ‘‘schools of 
memory’”’ still continue to advertise their abil- 
ity to build up infallible memories by a few 
well-chosen exercises. 

The truth is that memory eonsists of a 
number of complex processes, and that you 
may very well improve it in one direction 
without improving it in another. Indeed, 
improvement in one direction is not infre- 
quently obtained at the expense of accuracy 
and retentivity in another. A more careful 
examination of the nature of memory will 
show why this is so. 

Memory has at its basis two factors: impres- 
sion and association. An event to be subse- 
quently recalled must first of all be impressed 
or stamped on the mind; but that is not enough ; 
it must further be so associated with other 
events that it will tend to be called up in con- 
nection with them. So it happens that there 
are various groups of memories—mental con- 
stellations, as they are sometimes called. In- 
deed, it is an apt figure. Our memories may 
well be thought of as starry groups of con- 
sciousness on the vast background of the 
unconscious, with the members of each group 
joined in a permanent bond and relatively 
independent of the members of other groups. 
Thus members that are associated in one 
mental constellation may never be called up 
in connection with the members of another, 
and if events fail to get associated in any 
group whatsoever they may remain forever in 
oblivion. 

Persons are often said to have poor mem- 
ories simply because they do not have well- 
associated memories in some particular group, 
although they have memories of astonishing 
accuracy in others. The proverbial college 
professor who forgets where he has put his 
eyeglasses may be able to recall to mind the 
most minute details in regard to Egyptian 
antiquities, and the pianist who never makes 
a mistake in the rendition of Schumann’s 
“« ftudes Symphoniques” may forget the name 
of his hotel. 

The first and most important law of memo- 
izing, then, is, Give such attention to the 
fact to be remembered that it makes a definite 
impression, and the second is, So relate this 
fact with others to which it naturally belongs 
that it will of necessity be recalled. 

Persons show great individual differences in 
‘getting into a task’’?; some spend half their 
time in getting ready to work. To memorize 
well and accurately the learner must accustom 
himself to a rapid adaptation from the start 
to what he is doing. The initial steps in 
learning may be compared to taking a plunge 
in cold water. If we spend our time on the 
bank, thinking how cold: the water will be, we 
may much delay, or perhaps not experience at 
all, the zest of the swim. Like the swimmer, 
the learner sometimes waits hesitatingly before 
undertaking his work, and is sometimes willing 
to accept any excuse, however trivial, to escape 
the beginning of a task that he would thor- 
oughly enjoy if he could once get started. A 
readily adaptable attention thus becomes an 
aid in memorizing. 

So important is the factor of association in 
memorizing that various ‘‘mnemonic systems’’ 
have been devised by promoters of memory 
schools and others, to cultivate the memory by 
artificial means of association, when natural 
methods fail. Perhaps the medical student 
cannot remember directly the names of the 
twelve pairs of nerves that enter the brain, 
and so he commits to mind this doggerel: 

On old Olympus’ towering top 
A fat-armed girl performed a hop. 

In this the first letter of each word stands 
for the initial letter of one of the cranial 
nerves. The danger of such a device, and 
indeed of all mnemonic aids, is twofold: first, 
if the particular scheme of memorizing is for- 
gotten, the whole is lost; and second, the 
mnemonic aid is based on a totally superficial 
scheme of association. The person who learns 
by such a system is under a disadvantage simi- 
lar to that which retards the learner of a 
musical instrument who has at the outset been 
taught by an incorrect method. He must 
unlearn in order to relearn properly. Often 
that is difficult and sometimes well-nigh impos- 
sible. A safe rule, therefore, to follow is: 
Avoid tricks in memorizing; beware of mne- 
monic aids, and employ them only in cases of 
dire necessity"? 

Experimenfal psychology, in studying the 
nature of memory and the most economical 
methods of learning, has arrived not only at 
the general principles set forth above, but also 
at more definite and extremely practical facts 
concerning the art of memorizing. 

One of the most important of these facts is 


To old-time popular belief in respect to 


MEMORIZING 
“by Stephen S.Colvirw 








that it is more economical to learn by the 
‘‘whole’”’ than by the ‘‘part’’? method. The 
person who learns by the part method, on 
committing Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life,’’ for 
example, will read over one stanza until he 
can repeat it, and in like manner the next, 
and the next, until he has mastered the whole. 
By the whole method, on the other hand, the 
reader studies the entire selection over and 
over, until he can reproduce it correctly, and 
by so doing saves time in learning, and also is 
able to retain longer what he has learned. 
Since, however, very few pieces of memory 
material are of equal difficulty throughout, the 
practical rule to follow in learning by heart is: 
Learn by the whole method until the easier 
parts are mastered; then study separately the 
more difficult parts, and finally fix the entire 
selection by the whole method. 

Another important discovery in the experi- 
mental psychology of learning is known as 
Jost’s Law. It is stated in its simplest form 
as follows: If two associations are of like 
strength but unlike age, the younger fades 
more rapidly from the mind than does the 
older. By like strength is meant that they are 
equally well remembered at the present time; 
by unlike age is meant that one has been 
learned earlier than the other, and hence has 
been longer in the mind. A concrete illustra- 
tion of this law is as follows: A person at 
present knows two selections of equally long 


and difficult prose equally well, but the one | 


that he learned first will remain with him 
longer; further, if he studies both of these in 
order to strengthen his memory for them, the 
time devoted to the one learned first will give 
more lasting results than will the time spent 
on the second. 

Among the practical considerations that 
follow from Jost’s Law are the following: In 
studying a subject of considerable extent do 
not aim to complete it in the shortest time 
possible; it is better, for example, to spend 
two hours a day for a year in studying a foreign 
language than four hours a day for six months. 
Never attempt to prepare a subject that natu- 
rally requires extended study in a few hours; 
‘‘cramming’’ is a futile method of learning. 
Examinations are not necessarily a test of your 
knowledge; it is not alone what you know, 
but how long you have known it, that counts 
in the end. 

Experiments have shown that self-examina- 
tion during the progress of the memorization, 
or afterward, is a valuable aid to memory. 
When the learner is studying, he should shut 
the book from time to time and ascertain just 
how much he can remember, observe his mis- 
takes, and correct them. He should also prac- 
tice this self-examination immediately after the 
study period and at spare intervals until the 
next time of learning. 

Finally, it follows, since most material studied 
has significance, that some parts are more 
worth retaining than others. For this reason 
the learner must decide what is to be empha- 
sized, and what is to be relatively ignored and 
subsequently forgotten. Intelligent discrimi- 
nation and selection in learning constitute the 
highest art of rational memorization, and on 
its mastery depends much of life’s success. 
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BELL RINGING FOR A JOB. 
N an article entitled ‘‘ Looking for a Job,’’ 
a writer in the New York Sun, after illus- 
trating how jobs were got by unusual tactics 
on the part of the seekers, tells how a quick- 
witted lad procured his. 

‘*A country boy went to an Ohio town to 
look for work. It was hard to find, and he 
was compelled to accept the job of ringing a 
bell in front of a cheap eating house in return 
for his meals. He observed that, if anyone 
was attracted by the bell ringing, the next 
thing he did was to read the menu, which 
was chalked on a small blackboard propped 
up against the building. 

‘*Thereupon, the boy devised a plan to 
better himself. He won the confidence of a 
sign painter, and got a sign painted, that 
read: ‘I’m a. country boy out of work. Who 
will give ‘me a job?’ He took the sign, and 
after luncheon borrowed the restaurant keep- | 
er’s bell and stood on the curb ringing it. | 
Passers - by noticed the boy and his sign, | 
and it was not long before a dairyman gave 
him employment. ’’ 
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AND WARRANTED NOT TO RUN. 
HATEVER the belligerents may think, 
W the United States is in at least one 
quarter considered strictly neutral, as 

this conversation reported in Life shows: 

Vander —I thought your limousine was 
painted? 

Asterwall—It was, but it has to be painted 
again. I ordered it to be finished in neutral 
colors, and what did the idiotic workmen do 
but paint it red, white, and blue. 
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OU would like to know all about 
camping, how to make camping 
outfits, tents, build log cabins, tree 

houses, kites, bridges, windmills, and 
the like. Then wouldn't you also be 
interested in knowing how the Panama 
Canal was built, how the Maine was 
raised, how tunnels are built “under 
rivers, how tall buildings and bridges 
are constructed, and how many other 
big things in engineering have been 
accomplished ? 


You will find it all in the Scientific 
American Boy Series. This set con- 
sists of four volumes, all of which are 
written as a story, and tell in a boy’s 
own way what every boy wants to 
know. 


The new Popular Edition is bound 
attractively in uniform binding and 
put up in a neat folding box as shown 
in the illustration. This edition is sold 
in sets only. We are offering the set 
of four volumes for $5.00 net, post- 
paid. There is no series of books for 
boys more interesting and instructive. 


inspired to try his hand at such work. 


teresting story filled with adventure. 


rican Boy Series, fill in the coupon an 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers 





Attention Boys!! 


Here is a series of books that will interest you 


Scientific American Boy Series 


By A. RUSSELL BOND 





THE TITLES OF THE FOUR VOLUMES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY 


A fascinating story of outdoor boy life containing a large number of practical suggestions for 
making many different articles. How each piece of work i is done is clearly explained in detail 
and the working dimensions given so that any boy who is handy with tools can construct it. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY AT SCHOOL 


A sequel to the above, like its predecessor, is brim full of practical suggestions. The ideas 
contained in this volume are all entirely new. No boy can read the story without being 


WITH THE MEN WHO DO THINGS 


Recounts the adventures of two young lads who spend a summer vacation seeing 
the engineering wonders of New York. A story full of live interest and thrill- 
ing experiences, all of which are based on actual fact. 


PICK, SHOVEL AND PLUCK 


A companion volume to “With the Men Who Do Things,” 
same two boys through a new series of engineering experiences. 
Every precaution has been taken to secure absolute accuracy of all 
of the engineering data. The material has been woven into an in- 


These volumes can also be had separately in the regular editions 
at $1.50 net each, postage of 15 cents per volume additional. 
~ your parents to buy a set for you for Christmas. 
a want more complete information maging the Scien- 
return it to us. 


Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Popular Edition. 4 Volumes — $5.00 
















Y.Cc. 
10-28-15 


Mann & 
Co., Inc., 
233 
Broadway, 
New York City 


Please send, without 
P. tion to me, more 

tion about 
the Se sw ante American 
Boy Series. 


taking the 
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Music Lessons 


By Master Teachers 


SENT FREE?! 


NOW-—for 30 days—we offer you the most 
exceptional opportunity in the history of music; 
an opportunity to learn to easily and quickly play any 

instru’ eee ‘ath — during spare time sorDge eons 

send coupon 

rod and we yo will pamemiabely ost send you ten lessons 


of you name, all charges 
not fully « satisfied with S fessonn rete on thom Nd nit 
ten da: ur expense; pha my send only $1. 
No re omnes required—no money down—no C. 
0.D. Everything sent free on approval. 

Paderewski, Damrosch, Sousa, 
Leschetski and other of world’s t- 
- i endo th f 



























Day 

r 

ae \ limited, com t dela: Pa 
i so don’t de in 
Delay —-= = pe rd Now ates Today 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


-24 0, Ill. 
Send me at once 10 lessons for playing.....c..sessseee 
If they prove just what I want I will send you $2 within 
10 days after I receive them, and if I decide totake your 
full course of 100 Lessons will continue to pay you $2 per | 
month = long as I am satisfied. Otherwise I will 
l return the 10 Leesons at your expense, 
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“I can hardly 
wait for that 
stirring new 
Serial, ‘The 
Flag, by Ho- 
mer Greene, 
which begins 
in The Youth’s 
Companion of 
Dec. 16th.” 





























WITH 


as golf and tennis, 
traveling. Our Offe 


Watch offered has a 


to Companion 








PERRY MASON 





Ladies’ Wrist Watch 


Wrist Watches have become very popular with women and girls 
because they are so practical and convenient for everyday wear. 
Not only are they used by those of an athletic taste, for such games 


the wrist, the most satisfactory and practical for the purpose. The 


every part absolutely 


OUR OFFER. 


subscription for The Youth’ 

extra; or the Watch and Bracelet may be purchased 

from us for $2.25. In either case we deliver free 
anywhere in the United States. 


LEATHER BRACELET 


but they are equally useful for shopping or 
r includes a Leather Bracelet, conforming to 


lever movement, enameled dial, stem set, and 
interchangeable. 


The Ladies’ Wrist Watch 
and Leather Bracelet given 
subscribers ag 8 for one new solicited 

‘ompanion and 75 cents 


COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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HIS PRETTY SISTER. 
Y[ siaies James Gallatin, son of the American 






statesman, Albert Gallatin, was a charming 

and ingenuous youth whose handsome head 
was not unnaturally a little turned by his early 
success in the elegant society of London and Paris, 
to which his father’s position as minister gave him 
access. He sowed a great many wild oats, such 
as the standards of the time viewed leniently; 
but he was unfailingly good-tempered and good- 
hearted, and his amazingly frank diary, recently 
published, reveals, along with a great deal of 
folly, many delightful glimpses of distinguished 
people, and a winning picture of the affectionate, 
spirited, and interesting Gallatin family. His 
own devotion to his father was admirable ; and his 
mingling of affection, vexation, respect, and im- 
patience toward his mother—good, simple-hearted 
American lady, whose principles, habits, and 
manners no sophisticated environment could ma- 
terially alter—is entertaining and comprehensible. 
She never would regard him as the man of the 
world he considered himself. 

‘“‘Mamma is so tiresome,” he wrote petulantly. 
“She really forgets I am no longer a child; it is 
all very well for Frances and Albert. I had a bad 
headache for several days, and asked mamma’s 
maid to give me a powder. To my horror, at 6 
o’clock this morning (without knocking) in walked 
mamma with a black draft in her hand and a 
frilled nightcap on her head. No use resisting; 
but as she left the room I said, ‘Merci, Madame 
v Ambassadrice!’ I don’t think she quite liked 
the tone I said it in.” 

Doubtless she did not, the saucy boy! But not 
in the least because she felt that wearing frilled 
nightcaps or personally administering black drafts 
were incompatible with her dignity as Madame 
the Ambassadress. Her son, it is but fair to add, 
elsewhere expresses genuine sympathy for what 
he perceives to be his mother’s loneliness amid 
the whirl of uncongenial gayeties, some of which 
shocked her, while for the others she did not care. 
He paid tribute, too, to her excellent bringing up 
of his pretty sister, Frances, in whom he took 
more than the usual brotherly pride. He even 
made the real sacrifice of saving enough from his 





allowance to buy her a pear! necklace. 

“We had such a cheerful Christmas Eve,” he 
records in 1819. “For supper we had one of the 
famous plum puddings, which was carried in all | 
ablaze. Frances has been hugging me ever since | 
I gave her the necklace. I tell her to pay atten- 
tion to all the pearls that fall from my lips. Dear | 
mamma gave me a large pair of worsted mittens | 
which she had knitted herself; she intended them | 
for a great surprise, but every time for the last | 
fortnight I went into her room there was a scuffle. | 
One day they were lying in her chair; she sud- | 
denly sat down on them, needles and all. They | 
are orange and brown, absolutely hideous, but I 
shall wear them, for I cannot wound her feelings. | 
Father gave me five hundred francs—it was good 
of him; Frances, a satin shaving-paper holder, | 
which she had worked with our coat of arms, which | 
was quite crooked.” 

Shortly after, Frances made her début at court. | 
A little later he records: | 

“Ball at the Palais Royal. Frances looked 
lovely and was very much admired; she danced 
every dance. I love to see her enjoying herself. | 
Of course, Madame de Boigne had to say some- | 
thing disagreeable to mamma. Looking at 
Frances, who was dancing with La Rochefoucauld, 
she said, ‘I see you have brought your daughter 
up 4 Vanglaise.’ ‘No, 4 Vaméricaine,’ said mamma, 
with a strong stare at the opposite wall. Bravo, 
mamma!’’ 
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A CITY THAT RIDICULED KINGS. 
[' ancient days the impudent wit of the young 


Greco-Egyptian dandy was proverbial, says 

Mr. Arthur E. P. Brome Weigall in “The Life 
and Times of Cleopatra.” That was especially true 
in Alexandria, whose people were characterized 
by the Emperor Hadrian as “light, wavering, sedi- 
tious, vain, and spiteful, although as a body 
wealthy and prosperous.” 

No sooner did a statesman assume office or a 
king come to the throne than the wags of the city 
gave him some scurrilous nickname that stuck to 
him throughout the remainder of his life. Thus, | 
Ptolemy IX was called “The Bloated,” Ptolemy 
X, “The Vetch,” and Ptolemy XIII, “The Piper.” | 
Seleucus they named “‘Pickled-fish Peddler,” and 
in later times Vespasian was named “Scullion.” | 
When King Herod Agrippa passed through the 
city on his way to his insecure throne, these young 
Alexandrians dressed up an unfortunate madman 
whom they had found in the streets, put a paper | 
crown upon his head and a reed in his hand, and | 
led him through the town hailing him as King of 
the Jews; and that in spite of the fact that Agrippa | 
was the close friend of Caligula, their emperor. | 
Against Vespasian they told with delight the story | 
of how he had pestered one of his friends for the | 
payment of a trifling loan of six oboli, and some 
one made up a song in which that fact was re-| 
corded. They ridiculed Caracalla for dressing 
himself like Alexander the Great, although his | 
stature was below the average; but in that case | 
they had not reckoned with theirman. His fright- 
ful revenge upon them was the almost total exter- 
mination of all the well-to-do young men in the | 
city, whom he collected together under a false 
pretense, and then butchered in cold blood. 
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FIRING FROM ENGLAND TO FRANCE. 
‘Qe Elizabeth’s Pocket Pistol,” a big 


weapon for its time, bore the legend, 


Feed me well and keep me clean, 

I'll send a ball to Calais Green. 
This statement was rather an exaggeration, says | 
Tit-Bits, for no gun has yet been invented that will 
fire a shell from England to France. 

No matter how well it were fed or how clean it 
were kept, the old-fashioned cannon would not 
have sent a ball more than a tenth of the way | 
toward Calais, despite the fact that it stood three 
hundred feet high upon the cliffs of Dover, and 
was twenty feet long. | 

Even one of the famous seventeen-inch siege 
guns of the Germans would be unable to accom- 
plish the feat. A military expert says that for a 
shell to reach England from France, it would have | 
to be thrown twelve miles into the air. Although 
the famous German seventeen-inch weapons could | 
send a shell over Mont Blanc, they could not hope | 
to hurl a “Jack Johnson” more than three-quar- | 
ters of the way from Calais to Dover. 





| tomato is so acid that it can be used for little 


| and women, mobilized and voluntary workers— 


| light about with them. Our illustration from the 


| depths of the sea it must appear like a long, dark 
| boat with gleaming portholes. 


| as many dark stars as bright ones. 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


REEN WOOD.—A recent paragraph in “‘Na- 

ture and Science” explained why it is impos- 
sible to get wood that is absolutely dry. Experts 
in wood technology have perfected instruments 
that measure the amount of moisture in wood, and 
thus have given to lumbermen information of the 
utmost value to them, since it has saved them many 
thousands of dollars in freight charges. Accord- 
ing to a writer in the Master Builder, a thousand 
pounds of green lumber fresh from the saw and 
cut from green logs contains from four to five hun- 
dred pounds of water. Nearly all fresh-cut wood 
is at least one-third water. Some woods contain 
twice as much water as others, and the same wood 
varies much in the amount of water it holds. Even 
different parts of the same trunk may differ as 
much in the amount of moisture they contain 
as trees that grow a hundred miles apart. The 
amount of water in a growing tree does not vary 
much with the seasons. If it varies at all, it is 
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greater in winter than in summer, notwithstanding 
the general belief to the contrary. } 
- } 

HE WILD TOMATO.—According to the Jour- 
nal of Heredity, most botanists believe that | 

the little wild tomato (Lycopersicum vulgare cerasi- | 
forme), which is found in Madeira, belongs to the | 
original stock, native to South America, from | 
which we got our cultivated varieties. The plant, | 
which grows wild in |} 
many parts of the | 
islands, often in arid 
regions, is much like | 
our garden tomato. | 
One plant was found 
where it could not 
have had a drop of 
water for at least three 
months. It had prob- 
ably started to grow 
near the end of the 
spring rains, but had 
completed its growth 
during the heat and 
drought of summer. 
When it was discov- 
ered, the vine lay flat 
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on the ground, and was apparently dead. The 
leaves had dried up and dropped off, but more 
than three hundred tomatoes, all plump and firm, 


were clinging to the vine. The fruit of the wild 
except soup, and the natives do not use it much | 
even for that; but it keeps so well that it might be 
worth while to cross it with some of the highly 
developed kinds, in order to get a good shipping 
tomato of pleasing flavor. The wild tomatoes are 
about as large as a damson plum. 





NTI-TYPHOID VACCINE.—A recent article | 

in La Nature describes how anti-typhoid | 
vaccine is prepared in France at the Institute of | 
Val-de-Grace, where Doctors Chantemesse, Vidal, | 
and Vincent have done such remarkable work for | 
humanity in the great field of protective medicine. 
The vaccine is polyvalent; that is to say, it is a 
blend made, not from one, but from many different 
strains of Bacillus typhosus. The vaccine is steri- 
lized by the momentary application of ether, and 
contains no living elements. It is put up in small 
ampoules, or glass vials, in sets of three, each of 
which contains one billion dead typhoid bacilli. 
At every stage in the preparation of the vaccine, 
aseptic methods are most vigilantly enforced. 
The article warmly praises the workers: “Only 
those who have lived at the laboratory from Sep- 
tember, 1914, to the early months of the present 
year can have any idea of the activity that prevailed 
there, and of the indefatigable zeal of all, men 


directors of laboratories, preparators, Red Cross 
ladies, hospital orderlies, all working together.” 
EEP-SEA FISHES.—The American Museum 
of Natural History has recently prepared for 
exhibition a group of deep-sea fishes of ten charac- 
teristic types, selected from the thousand species 
now known to exist in the profound depths of the 
sea, a mile or more below the surface. The group 
is so illuminated that the spectator sees the fishes 
first in full light and then as they appear in the 
sea; that is, lighted up only by their own phos- 
phorescent organs. As all of them have to with- 
stand enormous pressure,—often thousands of 
pounds to the square inch,—their tissues are thin 
and loosely knitted together. Few of them are 
more than a few inches long—perhaps also as a 
result of the pressure. The eternal darkness of 
the deep sea has greatly modified their organs 
of sight. In some of the fishes the eyes have become 
very small or have wholly disappeared ; in others, 





THE STYLOPHTHALMUS PARADOXUS 


however, the eyes have grown larger, as if to 
catch every tiny ray of light; and some of them 
have eyes like enormous goggles or automobile 
headlights. Those that are totally blind have long 
tentacles for groping their way through the dark- 
ness; but most of them have luminous organs of 
one kind or another, so that they carry their own 


American Museum Journal shows one member 
of the group, a small, silvery, eel-like fish that is 
found in all oceans at depths ranging from one 
to two and a half miles. It has a row of luminous 
pores that runs the length of its body, and in the 


Its greenish, glit- 
tering eyes are at the ends of slender, horn-like 
tentacles—a circumstance that has suggested its 
scientific name, Stylophthalmus paradoxus. 


ARK STARS.—As everyone knows, the num- 

ber of dark stars in the heavens with tem- 
peratures so low that their radiations do not affect 
our eyes or photographic plates is. very large. 
Mr. F. A. Lindemann suggests that such invisible 
stars are far more numerous than those that we 
ean see, and he has made a rough calculation of 
their relative number, based on the assumption | 
that new stars originate from collisions. He con- 
cludes that there are about four thousand times 





“Who are these Gray Ghosts?” 


—the destinies of the world may rest in their hands. 
you know why they dress this way ? 


Do you know what night fighting in Europe really 
looks like ? 


Do you know that the blind now actually can see with 
their ears ? 


Do you know how to make money out of spiders’ webs? 


Did you ever see an automobile lifted in the air by an 
inner tube ? 


Did you ever see an automobile operated without using the 
feet ? These questions are answered in the November 


Popular Science 
Monthly 


(and Popular Electricity) 


Do 





Every month everything that is new, interesting and practical in 
mechanics, invention, electricity and science, practical depart- 
ments for amateur mechanics and craftsmen. Every month 









300 photographs and other pictures. 
300 articles, 160 pages. 


With Popular Science Monthly are now combined Popular 
Electricity, Modern Mechanics, and World’s Advance. 
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Special offer—clip the coupon, send 25 cents ee 
and get the big November and December num- ESS 
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year’s subscription. PS Pa 
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You know what the 52 weekly visits of The 
Youth’s Companion mean to your home 
each year. 


You know its service to home life, its in- 
spiration and the QUALITY in every line. 


—that in QUANTITY it gives, in a year, twice as much 
reading as any monthly magazine offers. 


—that everyone in the home enjoys it. 


It makes homes brighter, happier and better informed. 
A year of The Youth’s Companion is a piece of Family 
good fortune. 


CAN YOU DO BETTER than to see that it is given to 
an employee, a neighbor’s family, or to relatives who 
otherwise could not have it? 


It is $2.00 a year—52 issues in 1916—remaining issues 
of 1915, Free—an ideal service to any family. Compan- 
ion Home Calendar for 1916 to both receiver and giver. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription’ price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 


be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 


our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CARBUNCLE. 


ARBUNCLE comes from a Latin word 
that means a little live coal, and anyone 
who has ever suffered from a carbuncle 
thinks the thing well named. The car- 
buncle itself is really an inflamed mass 
formed by a collection of boils. It 

begins in the tissue under the skin, and not only 

works its way toward the surface, as an ordinary 
boil does, but also burrows downward, and de- 
stroys the connective tissue. That tendency to 
burrow, as well as its size, makes a carbuncle 

a much more serious affection than a boil or an 

ordinary abscess. 

Carbuncles generally come on the nape of the 
neck, or farther down on the back, but they appear 
in other places, too. It is easy to understand that 
any inflammatory process so widespread and so 
deeply seated as a carbuncle usually is, must 
cause marked symptoms of iliness. As a matter 
of fact, it is generally accompanied by fever, head- 
ache, loss of appetite, and other indications of 
impaired health. Carbuncles are caused by germs 
that enter the system through some small scratch 
or abrasion of the skin, and those who suffer from 
them are generally already in a condition of de- 
bility. Those who suffer from certain constitu- 
tional disorders, of which diabetes is perhaps the 
chief, are liable to have carbuncles, and most 
patients are more than forty years of age. Indeed, 
the affection is almost unknown in childhood and 
early youth. 

It first appears as a small pimple or pustule, 
which soon becomes very much irritated and 
inflamed. The inflammation spreads over the 
surface and burrows back into the deeper tissues, 
until the mass is roughly in the shape of a cone. 
Then begins a surface discharge that is sometimes 
clear and gelatinous, and that sometimes contains 
pus; but the discharge does not afford any relief. 
The pain grows very severe; it is like a fire under 
the skin, and there is violent throbbing as the 
carbuncle burrows its way through the tissues. 
Sometimes the centre of the carbuncle becomes 
gangrenous and the pus escapes in that way; but 
in many cases a surgical operation is the best and 
quickest way to relieve the patient’s suffering. 
It is also necessary to attend to the general health, 
which is often impaired. 

Moist heat often relieves the symptoms greatly. 
After the carbuncle has healed or been removed 
surgically, the patient’s strength must be built up 
in every way with abundant food and suitable 
tonic treatment. 
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A CHANGE OF HEART. 
ICKY had just brought up the mail; his 


cheerful, noisy footsteps were still 
clattering down the stairs; his mother, 





with her lips set in a hard line, tore 
open the letter. If Aunt Elvira was 
going to descend upon them now—and 
Aunt Elvira never wrote unless she was going to 
descend upon them! 

The letter was brief, but it confirmed her worst 
forebodings. Aunt Elvira was coming Friday— 
for a visit of uncertain length; and here was the 
house only half cleaned, because Dicky’s illness 
had interrupted things. Hot weather had come 
on suddenly, and Marigold had outgrown all her 
last summer’s dresses, and must have some new 
ones made at once; the strawberries were late, 











and had not ripened yet; the last meat the butcher | 
sent was bad, and three of the windows must have | 
new screens, and last month’s accounts ran over— | 


the sea of worries, big and little, mounted higher 
and higher, and a hot red spot burned on each of 
Mrs. Barnes’s cheeks. 

“Td just like to get sick myself—that’s the only 
way out I can think of!” she cried. 

Then she started up nervously. The idea of 
sitting still, shirking, when there were a hundred 
things to be done! 

She hurried to the kitchen stairs to give her 
orders to Maggie—hurried a little too fast. She 
had just time to think that her terrible wish was 
coming true, when she fell in a heap at the bottom 
of the stairs, and knew nothing more. 

When she came to herself she was in her bed, 
and the doctor was doing something to her arm. 
As she tried to move, a sharp pain shot through 
it. *It was broken—something was broken. In 
an instant a score of agonizing pictures flashed 
through her mind: poor little Marigold in dresses 
of some other person’s choosing; Maggie trying 
to take care of the house while Aunt Elvira was 
there—for no mere broken bone would keep Aunt 
Elvira away. And the butcher would impose upon 
Maggie, and Phil would put off getting the screens 
until the house was full of flies, and Dicky would 
be sure to tear his trousers, and there would be 
no one to mend them — 

She lifted despairing eyes to the doctor. 

“How long before I can use it?” she asked. 

“Useit? Oh,thatarm? To-morrow, if you want 
to. I did it up for you, but it isn’t serious. You 
didn’t break a bone, only bruised yourself pretty 
liberally. I congratulate you, Mrs. Barnes.” 

Mrs. Barnes sat up. 

““Maggie, you’ll have to let the ironing go and 


clean the guest room to-day,” she said. “Miss 
Herbert is coming to-morrow.” 
| Her voice sounded as if Aunt Elvira’s coming 
were a rare treat. It was so wonderful to be able 
| to do things herself! 
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| EARLY SETTLERS OF THE WEST. 
AN a period not far from ten million years ago, 





in what is known as the Jurassic Age, there 
lived a group of gigantic reptiles called 

Dinosauria. Of one family of them, the Stegosau- 
| ridge, or plated lizard, there is among the exhibits | 
| of the United States National Museum a typical 
| skeleton just as it was dug out of a sandstone rock: 
| in Fremont County, near Canon City, in Colorado, in 
| 1885. There is also in the museum a very lifelike 
| reproduction of the reptile, done in papier-maché, 
| which the Boston Evening Transcript describes as 
| follows: 

“In life, this peculiar reptile must have pre- 
| sented a forbidding appearance. It measured 
| about nineteen feet in length, was over eleven feet 

in height at the hips, and was covered with a very 

tough and horny seale-like skin, studded here and 
| there with bony buttons or knobs of armor. Along 
| its back were arranged great sharp-edged plates, 
set alternately, and projecting upward like the 
teeth of a huge saw. 

“This odd armor plate extended from the small, 
wedge-shaped reptilian head all the way down the 
back and well down the tapering lizard-like tail, 
which was tipped with four long, sharp spines. 
Its legs were not unlike those of a lizard, except 
that the forelegs were rather short and much 
weaker than the hind ones—an indication that the 
great animal could sit up like a kangaroo, and 
had perhaps descended from a bipedal ancestor. 
From a study of its teeth, it has been determined 
that this prehistoric beast was a plant-eater. 

“Further investigations of its head, which is so 
small as to be quite out of proportion to its mas- 
sive body, reveal the fact that it had scarcely any 
brain. Although its body is supposed to have 
weighed more than that of an elephant, the brain 
of the elephant is fifty times as heavy—a fact that 
offers an excuse for the immense amount of de- 
fensive armor with which it was equipped, making 
it practically impregnable, so far as its enemies 
were concerned, if it had any. Its bones alone 
weigh nearly a ton, and it is estimated that in life 
the reptile weighed between seven and ten tons.” 
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THE FLY BALL AND THE 
TELEGRAPH. 


PEED! Speed! That is the cry of the wire 
S to-day, says Mr. Robert Welles Ritchie in an 

article in Harper’s Magazine, in which he 
makes vivid the swiftness and concentration with 
which the telegraph and the men who serve it 
must work when the clamor of the news-hungry 
makes a delay of seconds intolerable. 

Once a year in this country comes a test that 
cracks the nerves of men who groom the wire. 
This is when the baseball madness advances into 
the dog days of the so-called World’s Series; when 
the police have to cleave a lane through the pack 
watching bulletin boards. Tens of thousands wit- 
ness the games with their own eyes; many millions 
demand to be spectators by proxy. 

Over the entire stretch of wire from the Polo 
Grounds in New York to San Francisco the circuit 
is made “blind”; it cannot be broken by human 
agency. Allisready. From Harlem to the Golden 
Gate the strain is at maximum; men are tensed 
to action; the wire is alive. 

“Cobb flies to Murphy,” dictates the baseball 
reporter in the press stand, judging the trajec- 
tory of the batted ball almost with the crack of 
the bat. 

“Cobb flies to Murphy,” calls the assistant 
sporting editor of the San Francisco evening 
paper, and his voice is megaphoned to the crowd 
that block Kearny Street. Before the high fly 
batted by Cobb on the Polo Grounds has smacked 
the glove of Murphy in the outfield, the traffic 
policeman standing by Lotta’s Fountain in the 
Pacific coast city knows the play is made. “And 
is caught out,” the reporter in the press stand sup- 
plements. 

‘Murphy never misses ’em,” comments the San 
Francisco policeman before the outfielder has re- 
turned the ball to the pitcher’s box. 
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INTENSIVE WHEAT GROWING. 


EVEN years ago, says Pearson’s Weekly, a 

Russian farmer discovered a method of in- 

creasing the yield of wheat in so startling a 
manner that no one believed he was telling the 
truth. The Russian declared that it was possible 
to get seventy pounds of grain from one seed, 
and to make an acre carry forty-five tons. 

That does sound like a miracle, and The Com- 
panion does not vouch for it; but here is the 
method, and if any farmer has the patience to try 
it, he will certainly be surprised at the result. 

Each grain is planted separately in a sunken 
bed about fifteen inches deep and three and a half 
| feet in width—feet, remember, not inches. 

As soon as the grain sprouts, the little blade is 
covered with a thin layer of earth about an inch 
| and a half in depth. The result is that you get 








| three stalks instead of one. At the end of three 
| weeks the hoe comes into use again, and the | 
three stalks being covered with earth, turn into 
|nine stalks. This process on being repeated a | 
| third time results in twenty-seven stalks, and the 
| Russian in question repeated it ten times in all, so 
| that at last each grain produced 59,049 stalks. If | 
the seed is first sown in the ordinary fashion, and 
| then transplanted to the pit before mentioned, you 
| get an even stronger growth, so that, after only 
| eight coverings, more than 105,000 stalks have been | 
produced from a single grain. | 
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THE ONLY THING LACKING. 


ADY Gregory, the Irish author and playwright, 
tells the following true story: It was the 
wedding of John and Mary, and they were 

having a church wedding. It was a grand affair. 
John was dressed in patent-leather shoes, a white 
waistcoat, and a flaming tie. Mary shone attrac- 
tively in many colors. 

The ceremony was over and the happy couple 
walked down the aisle and out into the street, | 
| where a great crowd greeted them. 
| Once seated within the cab, Mary leaned over 
| to John and whispered, “O John, if we only could 











ee stood on the pavement and watched our- 
selves pass, wouldn’t it have been heaven?” 
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The Man in the Multitude 


That the human voice may 
be transmitted across our con- 
tinent by telephone is the marvel 
of this age of wonders. Yet the 
full significance of the achieve- 
ment is not realized if it is con- 
sidered strictly as a coast-to-coast 
connection. 


The Transcontinental Line 
not only bridges the country 
from east to west, but, by having 
finally overcome the great bar- 
rier of distance, it has removed 
the last limitation of telephone 
communication between all the 
people of the nation. 


This means that the voice 
can be sent not only from New 
York to San Francisco, but from 
anywhere to anywhere—even 
from any one to any one—in the 


United States. 


Wherever you are, it is pos- 
sible to reach any one of our 
hundred million population. 
You can single out from this 
vast throng any particular in- 
dividual with whom you desire 


to speak. 

To bring this about, the Bell 
System has spent years and 
millions, extending its lines 
everywhere, anticipating the ul- 
timate triumph. It has had the 
foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, com- 
munity by community, into one 
telephone neighborhood. 


With success achieved by 
the Transcontinental Line, the 
established Bell highways make 
you, wherever you are, the near 
neighbor of your farthest-away 
fellow citizen. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





108 all diff., Transvaal, Turkey, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mex. 

NS Trinidad, Java,etc. & Album Se. 1000 Finely Mx'd 20¢. 65 
SS diffU.S.,25¢. 1000 hingesBe. Agts.wtd.50%-ListPree, Ibuy 
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Sportin 
64 pages! Just off the press 


Send no money! Merely a postal card brings you this latest, 
greatest, free catalog of the Charles William Sporting Goods 
Store, fully prepaid. It tells you how to make @ big saving 
= your sporting goods. Gives rock-bottom prices on 


lard Gur 
Quality Basket 
Real 





Best Hunting Clothing 
Clereview and Scout Cameras 
New Steel 
Sweaters, Gloves, etc. 
and nearly 2,000 other articles—standard makes—for all sports 


| Don’t buy any article for Hunting, Trapping, Foot Ball, Basket 


Ball, Skating, Photography or other sport until you have this 
new up-to-the-minute book to help you. We have millions of 


| dollars’ worth of merchandise in stock. Nowhere can you have 


80 big a variety to choose from; no one else can offer you the 
convenience, safety and saving in purchasing. This new book 
is free—write a postal now; simply say, “Send the Free Sport- 


ing Goods Book”, Addr 
402 Stores Bldg. 
New York 









THE BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT says: 


“The three best short 
stories of the year 
were published in 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE.” 


These three stories—one by 
Edith Wharton, another by 
John Galsworthy, and a third 
by Mary Synon—have been 


reprinted for private distribution. 


This reprint will be sent to any 
girl reader of The Youth’s Com- 
— who will write to the pub- 
ishers, giving her own name and 
address and the names and ad- 
dresses of three girl friends. 


Address SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
597 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
Dept. 32, E. Newark, N. J. 








Pull! Pull! The whee 6 
if the roller is not right 


Heo” often has this happened in your home? And 
how often, too, have you had shades which couldn’t 
be made to stay down? Hartshorn Shade Rollers avoid 
these annoyances. That is why they are now used in over 
10,000,000 homes. No tacks are necessary. FREE. Send 


for valuable book, ‘How to Get the Best Service from Your Shade Rollers."* 
To be protected in buying rollers, always look for this name in script 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS S 


Laiscel! Aaeed 


FOR COLORING! GREAT SPORT! 
All colors at your stationery store or write 
us for free color chart. Philadelphia. 
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NE crisp October afternoon, Hetty 
Q Martin and her twelve-year-old brother 

were returning home from the small 
New Brunswick town of Woodstock, whither 
she had been on an errand for her mother. 
From John Martin’s farm to Woodstock, by 
way of the main road, was a distance of five 
miles; but there was a shorter road—hardly 
more than a rough path—that ran through the 
woods and across pasture lots and over a rocky 
hill. It was this route that Hetty chose in 
returning. 

Clambering over rocks, pushing through blue- 
berry thickets, and skirting dismal stretches 
of swamp land, the two moved briskly and 
blithely. Alec was a light-hearted, manly 
little fellow, adoring his big sister, and very 
proud of what he chose to consider his respon- 
sibility in escorting her so far. 

Presently the path led them across a wide 
pasture. In the centre of the field grew an 
old, widespreading willow, surrounded by a 
thicket of smaller trees. Toward the head of 
the pasture, amid a lot of gray and black 
partly uprooted stumps, were gathered a small 
herd of red cattle. Of these, being farmer’s 
children, the travelers ‘took no notice, until all 
at once Alec exclaimed: 

‘*T wonder if the critters think we’ve got 
some salt for them! They’re all moving down 
this way.’’ 

Hetty threw a careless glance in the direction 
of the herd. Instantly she started, and cried: 

‘*Goodness gracious, if that isn’t Rogers’ 
bull !’’ 

‘“‘The big red and white one?’’ inquired 
Alec, in a voice of assumed indifference. 

‘*They say he’s terribly ugly,’’ continued 
Hetty. ‘‘And he’s coming right at us! 
Whatever shall we do?’’ 

‘*T guess that red garibaldi of yours has 
made him mad,’’ said Alec, with difficulty 
restraining himself from breaking into a run. 

By this time they were very near the centre 
of the field. On one side were the angry 
cattle, on the other the thicket and the big 
willow. And now the bull gavea fierce cough- 
ing roar, and lowered his head to charge. 
Hetty was tearing off her red jacket, and 
seemed to have lost her presence of mind 
somewhat. 

**Come,’’ said Alec, pulling her by the arm, 
‘‘we must run, Hetty! He’ll kill us if we 
don’t get up that tree!’’ 

Then the children broke into desperate flight. 
Hetty tore off her cherished jacket as she ran 
and threw it on the ground behind her. 

Reaching the thicket, they darted into it, 
and in another moment were beside the willow. 
Hetty could just grasp the lowest limb, but 
Alee’s shorter stature prevented him from 
reaching it. She caught the little lad in her 
arms and raised him to the branch. 

While he was clambering up into the refuge, 
she turned toward the pursuer, as if she would 
dare him to the combat. Then, seeing that 
Alee was safe, she sprang up beside him. 

The bull, which had lingered on the way to 
gore the harmless garibaldi, now came crash- 
ing ponderously through the thicket. He 
halted beneath the branch on which the 
brother and sister sat, and pawed the turf 
and roared most fiercely and insultingly. He 
dug his short, curved horns into the tough 
willow bark and dared the intruders to come 
down. Round the thicket stood the cows, 
looking on in mild-eyed admiration of their 
ehampion’s heroism. 

‘*Nasty things!’’ cried Hetty. ‘‘I believe 
they’d just like to see him hook us. Who’d 
have thought that cows could be so horrid?’”’ 

Alec started to amuse himself by throwing 
bits of bark at the bull, which made the animal 
more furious; and in that pastime Hetty also 
took an interest. But presently they began to 
wish the creature would go away and let them 
continue their journey. So they stopped teas- 
ing him and kept still. The prospect of having 
to stay out all night in the tree was not at 
all pleasing. 

After ten minutes more of bluster and threat- 
ening, the bull grew tired of the game. He 
rejoined the herd and led it back to the un- 
happy garibaldi, which he attacked viciously. 
As he was waving the garment on his horns, 
and pinning it to the ground, and trampling it 
ignominiously underfoot, he suddenly became 
aware of a new spectator. 

A large and graceful buck had emerged from 
the woods and was watching in astonishment 
the strange performances of the bull. 

‘*Oh, what a pretty deer!’’ exclaimed Alec. 

‘*Let’s make a noise and frighten it away 
before the bull attacks it,’’ said Hetty. 

‘*No,’’ said the boy. ‘‘Let’s see what the 
bull is going to do. The deer can run away 
quick enough if it wants to.’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ assented Hetty. 

Meanwhile it became evident that the bull 


| return, ‘‘I dinna care a brass button what it 





intended to do something of moment. He) 


dropped the red jacket, challenged the stranger 


defiantly, and advanced to the attack, while | 





the staring cows huddled in a bunch behind 
him, with ears and noses in the air. 

The buck seemed neither angry nor alarmed; | 
it was the mating season, when the male deer | 
completely lose their usual timidity, and 
wander about the woods restlessly and boldly, 
ready to make love or fight, as occasion de- 
mands. An amiable surprise appeared to pos- 
sess him. He wondered at these creatures, | 
which looked somewhat like deer, and yet, 
very plainly were not deer. He had never | 
before seen a red garibaldi, and he was more | 
or less interested in that. Most of all, he 
wondered what the big, red and white, noisy, | 
bad-tempered animal was trying to do we 
the red garibaldi. 

In his interest, the buck took a few dainty | 
steps nearer, and stood with his splendidly 
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An Unlooked- for Rescue 





It’s Time To Shake 


the Popper 
\>—eé 
Never allow = 


yourself to 
become too busy or too “‘citified’’ to enjoy this 
wholesome, old-time phase of the simple life. 


Hill’s “‘Eatmore” 
Popping Corn 


The finest pop corn grown. 
Raised in Northern States, 
where the climate and soil 
seem peculiarly ada, ted to 
producing that linty *’ 
corn so desirable for pop- 
ping. Hill’s corn is dried 
and packed under perfect 
conditions, safe from mice 

and mould. It is clean and 
healthful. Enjoy it. Look 
for it in stores, always in 
this package. 

Tuis 10¢. Package Seuiep Conn 
Maxes 10 Qrs. Porrep Cons. 
Get a package and enjoy 

it to-night. 


W. M. HILL, WOODMAN, N. H 


























antlered head high in the air. Upon this the) 
bull grumbled hideously deep down in his | 
throat, and charged like a thunderbolt. | 

Hetty and Alec held their breath; but the 
buck was not troubled. When the bull was 
almost upon him he bounded gracefully aside, | 
and turned to watch curiously as his assailant 
plunged ahead, unable at once to stop himself. | 

The bull was furious. To have been eluded | 
so easily and coolly filled him with unutterable 
wrath. He charged again, the foam flying | 
from his mouth; and again the buck, still | 
interested and curious, stepped aside. 

This time the bull checked himself rore | 
promptly, wheeled in a short circle, and re- | 
peated his charge so quickly that one of aad 
horns grazed the buck’s side. 

Upon that, the deer’s mood seemed to un- | 


dergoa change. His amiable interest vanished, | | 


and the spirit that at this season makes the 


buck a dangerous animal took its place. He||jj 
stamped once or twice with his dainty, sharp A) 


fore hoofs. He opened his mouth, showing 
his tongue prominently, and uttered a shrill 
and angry bleat. Then the bull came again. 

This time, instead of stepping aside, the 
buck sprang high into the air, and with all 
four of his keen-edged hoofs close together, 
came down on his assailant’s neck. The blow 
was terrific, and the bull, bleeding from the 
furrowed wounds, stumbled and almost fell. 

Pain, astonishment, and a sense of disgrace 
made the bull more cautious and more dan- 
gerous. He made a short charge, ready to 
wheel if the buck repeated his manceuvre. 
But he was outwitted. This time the buck 
sprang aside, and catching his huge antagonist 
in the flank as he plunged past, gored it severely 
with the keen prongs of his antlers. 

Making short rushes, the bull strove desper- 
ately to come to close quarters with his adver- 
sary. But the buck’s movements were like a 
flash of light. Bleating shrilly, he would spring 
deftly aside, and down would go those javelins 
of his crest, inflicting long gashes in the tough 
hide of the bull’s flanks. 

Presently the bull retreated some forty paces, 
wheeled swiftly, and charged with a speed 
and violence that made it look as if hitherto 
he had been only playing. Like a statue the 
buck awaited him. 

At the instant when the shock seemed inevi- 
table, the nimble animal again sprang into the 
air, right over the horns of his adversary. 
The knife-like hoof edges came down with a 
two-hundred-pound thrust on the bull’s back, 
scoring it deeply. 

The bull ran on, staggering and bellowing 
from pain and fear—and this time he did not 
return. Thoroughly beaten, he sought refuge 
in a thicket in the farthest corner of the field. 

Perceiving that they had nothing more to 
fear from him, Hetty and her brother came 
down out of the willow. As the buck saw 
them emerge from the thicket, he recognized a 
kind of beings more to be dreaded than an 
angry bull. A series of three or four mighty 
bounds brought him to the edge of the woods. 
There he paused, hurled a bleat of derision 
after his vanquished opponent, and then dis- 
appeared among the trees. 
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HIS NOT TO QUESTION WHY. 


N old Highland sergeant, says the Tatler, 
was going his rounds in the barracks 
one night to see that all lights were out. 

Coming to a room where he thought he saw a 
light shining, he roared out, ‘‘ Pit oot that light 
there !’’ 

One of the men shouted back, 
mune, sergeant!’’ 

Not hearing very well, the sergeant cried in 


“*Tt’s the 


is! Pit it oot!’’ 
* ¢ 


THE NEW PHYSIOLOGY. 
HE teacher was examining the class in 
ao says the Buffalo Express. 
‘*Mary, you tell us,’’ she asked, ‘‘what 
is the function of the stomach ?’’ 
‘*The function of the stomach,’’ the little 











girl answered, ‘‘is to hold up the petticoat.’’ 
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Use it this way: 
Shake well. Apply 
blacking with cloth 
or**dauber’’brush. 
Let dry. Wipe 
over with old rag, 
then polish with 
cloth or brush. 


No mess, no dust. 


Cannot burn nor 
explode. In strict 
compliance with 
new Massachusetts 
law. Ask for Satin 
Gloss, the improved 
stove polish. 


Screw-Top 
Cans 
15 Cents. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO. 





PORTLAND, ME. 














{ Pure Peanut Butter 


The glass jar keeps it in perfect 
cumaitiad till used up. And then you 
have a good fruit ‘co for nothing. 


“Penolia” 


Use A ha the table every day. 
Nutritio sil 

Try Penolia sandwiches for teas 
and school luncheons. 

14 lb. glass jar, 25 cents 

If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
mame and 25c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 


\ Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. 

















| “I’ve settled 
| the roofing 
_ question.” 
| 
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| ROOFING 
| The Big Heavy Roll 


A roll of Amatite contains 110 
It takes 216 
square feet of other roofings 
to make as big a roll as the 


square feet. 


Amatite roll. Likewise it 
takes about twice as much 
of other roofings of the same 
price to equal the weight of 
Amatite. 


Amatite is bulky and sub- 
stantial. Amatite has a min- 
eral surface that needs no 
painting, whereas smooth 
coated roofings require paint- 
ing every few years at con- 
siderable expense and trouble 
to the owner. 


Amatite is flexible and easy 
to lay. It hasasmooth three- 
inch strip along the edge to 
insure close joints. Nails and 
cement are free with each roll. 
Sample free on request. 


BARRETT MFG. COMPANY 

Chicago Philadelphia 

Cleveland St. Louis 
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. “Kant Slip”’ 


Inner Liner 
For Automobile Tires. 
A complete inside fabric rein- 
forcement. Enables you to get 
600 to 1000 miles more from a 
nearly worn-out tire. The 
revent slipping, therefore liner 
n't stuck to tire and can 
transferred from one to another 
jaa used over and over. Try the 
‘Kant Slip” Inner Liner now, 
eal geta few hundred miles more 
out of your old tires. It will pay. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 





Rugby 
Footballs 


Style A. Made of strong leather, 
dressed with special reference to 
its durability. Regulation size and 
thoroughly stitched with waxed 
thread. The bladder is of the best 
rubber. If an Inflator is wanted 











Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


) HO). s We, (Oe ot OF 


BOSTON, MASS. 


POULTRY. PAPER (siisi-x' 
all you want to know about owe and man- 


ent of iltry for pleasure or profit. 
‘our months for 10 cents. 
POULTRY AD TE, Dept. 40, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Schools and Colleges. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Acad i y, Military School, | 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal | 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate | 














whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, | 


and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute is'sthooi. | 





36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 48 years. 








bor AE SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN. “22irocs: 
ite. all kinds of outdoor sports, ening, 

COTTAGE SCHOOL, No. , Conn. 

STAMPS Exchange stp Co. 1226 Lime Se. Lancaster, Pa. 


send 25 cents extra. 


THE OFFER. Style A given to 
Companion subscribers only for one 
new solicited subscription and 50 
cents extra; or sold for $1.50. In 
either case we will DELIVER FREE 
anywhere in the United States. 


Style B. Made of thick cowhide, 
regulation size, and is strong and 
durable. Has the best rubber blad- 
der. Inflator Bulb with hard rubber 
tube, furnished for 25 cents extra. 


THE OFFER. Style B given tc 


Companion subscribers only for one 
new subscription and $1.20 extra; 
or sold for $2.50. In either case we 
will DELIVER FREE anywhere in 
the United States. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers The Youth’s Companijon 
Boston, Mass. 
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Why waste your money on poor stuff ? 
The same ten-cent piece will buy 


DE’S 


i 


which go further and flavor better. 


SLADE’S Spices, Grape Cream Tartar, 
Mustard, and other SLADE Specialties are 
indorsed by Chemists, Chefs and Cooks 
as the PUREST AND BEST. 

Dr. H. M. Wiley, Bureau of Food, Sanitation and Health, 


Washington, D. C., and Good Housekeeping Magazine, ; 
place the star rating on SLADE’S Spices. VANILLA THY 


Prof. Allyn of Westfield also indorses SLADE’S. vaSananreeD 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR SLADE’S = ai 
and refuse inferior spices. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON 
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ES “Ss the nee apest 
food in the world 





HIS is an exceedingly 

useful Pocket Kit. It 
appeals instantly to Farm- 
ers, Boy Scouts, Campers, 
Fishermen, Hunters, etc. 
Packed in a neat leather 
pouch, and weighing but 
five ounces, it can be easily 
carried in the pocket, and 
will prove a practical, serv- 
iceable outfit for all kinds 
of “odd jobs.” It comprises 
a Jackknife with a good 
blade and seven tools,— 
File, Reamer, Screw Driver, 
Bottle Opener, Chisel, Rule, 
Gimlet,—all made of high- 
grade steel, carefully hard- 
ened and tempered. 


Our Special Offer This “‘SO- HANDY” KNIFE KIT 


given to Companion subscribers only 
Sor one new solicited subscription.sent us within the next sixty days. 
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SECRETARY’S OUTFIT 


HIS OUTFIT contains an un- 

usual variety of material for 
office, home, or schooli use. Each 
piece is high grade, and are all 
contained in a partitioned keratol 
leather case, and are as follows: 

1 “REX” FOUNTAIN PEN with 
14k solid gold, iridium-tipped 
pen, fully guaranteed. 

MAGIC KNIFE. This is the easiest 
and simplest knife to open. The 
blade moves into position when 
pressure is applied on the oppo- 
site end. 

1 PROPELLING PENCIL. 

1 COMBINATION PEN AND 
PENCIL. 


makes the best and cheapest bread. It costs 
a few cents more than most flours—that is 
why it is cheapest. The trifle extra is your 
best investment because it enables us to 
produce by a scientific blending of finest 
wheats, a flour of great strength or water- 
absorbing power, and at the same time a 
more perfect flour for nourishment. Daniel 
Webster Flour has put new meaning into the 
bread question. It will bring more RESULTS 
than the best flour you have ever tried. 


DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR will make a Trade 
for any Grocer and a Reputation for any Cook 


1 FLAT POCKET PENCIL 
HOLDER with rubber tip. 


1 BOX LEADS.  1INK FILLER. 











O O The Secretary’s Outfit given to Companion subscribers OUR GUARANTEE If Daniel Webster Flour does not ma ke the best 
Uv CY. only for one new solicited subscrittion for The Youth’ bread you have ever baked—after using one bag or 
ly fe scrip te outh’s b 1 : = 

| ‘Companion and 15 cents extra; or the Secretary’s Outfit may be purchased fn arrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 














| us for $1.25. In either case we deliver free anywhere in the United States. Insist upon -_ ANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR.” Tak eno Other. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 


























